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ABSTRACT 

This report documents the need for and presents 
well-founded recommendations for the establishment of a college of 
veterinary medicine to serve New England and New Jersey. The need for 
a veterinary medicine college is discussed in relation to today^s 
veterinarians, and future shortage estimations. Major recommendations 
suggest that (1) a regional college of veterinary medicine be 
est:ablished within New England or New Jersey^ (2) The proposed 
college be cooperatively founded and supported by the New England 
States and New Jersey. (3) The initial capitalization and continuing 
operational funding of the college be equitably shared by the New 
England States and New Jersey. (4) The proposed regional college be 
closely allied with a medical school whose library, research, and 
clinical facilities will be available as a necessary CQmplement to 
the veterinary medical program. (5) The functions of the proposed 
college include professional education and research, cpntinuing 
education of veterinarians, consultation and referral services and 
extension activities. A 24*item bibliography and appendices of 
related material are included. (MJM) 
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I FOREVNORD 

^ The lack of a sufficient number of study opportunities in the various 

health professions was an important factor in the creation of the New England 
I Board of Higher Education in 1955. This concern over the health and well 

being of the New England population has been evident throughout the Board's 
P existence. 

Because of the intrinsic relationship between human and veterinary med- 
|J ^ icine» the Boardlias from the outset been concerned over the lack of a veter- 

^ inary education program in this region and has frequently been an active 

I' participant in discussions regarding the possible establishment of such a 

p college. Most recently this involvement became more pronounced when a 

I committee of Connecticut veterinarians approached the Board in 1971 to 

request its aid in the documentation of the apparent need for a veterinary 
college in New England. 
I With the help of an Advisory Committee on Veterinary Medicine, ap- 

I pointed by NEBHE and including practitioners from the six New England^ 

I states, a report was published in January 1972 which did, indeed, point to a 

I critical shortage of veterinarians in New England and to a growing shortage 

I of opportunities for New England residents to pursue a professional program 

in the nation's existing veterinary medical colleges. 

The publication of A Report on the Need for a College of Vetermary 
Medicine In New England had immediate effect. The New England Governors' 
Conference, at its January 1972 meeting, directed the New England Board of 
Higher Education to conduct a study of costs, alternative sites, and possible 
funding patterns for a regional college as recommended in that Report, Shortly 
thereafter, the New Jersey State Department of Higher Education contacted 
NEBHE to request that New Jersey also be a part of such a "feasibility" study. 
With the acceptance of New Jersey as a partner in this regional effort, two 
New' Jersey members were added to the Advisory Committee (see p. ii ) and 
this present up-dated and expanded ''needs" report was begun by the NEBHE 
Director of Research, Raymond G. Hewitt. 

In September 1972, Dr. Clarence R. Cole. Regents Professor and former 
Dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State University, assumed the 
responsibility for studying the feasibility of establishing a college of veterin- 
ary medicine to serve New England and New Jersey. A new Advisory Council, 
in addition to the Advisory Committee, was also formed, composed of repre- 
sentatives from each state veterinary medical association, each state 
legislature, and both the human and veterinary medical professions, to advise 
Dr. Cole on his research and recommendations. 

The current volume supercedes the earlier Report (which is out-of-print) 
and contains the most complete compendium of data regarding the status of 
veterinary medical manpower that we have seen, not only for New England 
and New Jersey, but for the nation. We believe it clearly points to the need 
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for establishing a regional veterinary college to serve New England and New 
Jersey. By mid-1973, Dr. Cole's completed study will provide those data 
necessary to determine which of the seven individual states is best suited as 
the site for the college itself and how it might best be financed by all seven 
states. 

Through the sponsorship of studies such as these, the New England 
Board of Higher Education performs one of its prlrr.ary functions — the 
identification of problem areas in higher education; the gathering together 
of pertinent facts and figures; the formulation* with the help of specialists, 
of possible solutions; and the dissemination of this information to the citizens 
of New England. In so doing, the Board strives to increase the availability of 
educational opportunities for New England residents while advancing the 
educational, social, cultural and economic welfare of the region. 

Alan D. Ferguson 
Executive Director 

New England Board of Higher Education 

April 1973 
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The New England states and New Jersey together face a critical shortage 
of over 1»500 veterinarians by 1980. In 1970. there were only 8.3 veterin- 
arians available for every 100.000 residents of these seven states — five fewer 
than the national average that year, and less than half as many as should be 
available by the end of the decade to ensure adequate veterinary services. In 
spite of this shortage, however, hundreds of New England and New Jersey 
residents are annually denied the opportunity to attend a college of veterinary 
medicine. 

The second veterinary medical school in the nation was founded in 
Massachusetts in 1854; furthermore this seven-state region is internationally 
known for its institutions of higher education and its medical/scientific com- 
petencies. It is ironic, therefore, that in the face of such needs and demands. 
Massachusetts has not had a college of veterinary medicine within its borders 
since 1947 and none of the remaining six states have ever contained such a 
college. This report seeks to document the need for and to present well- 
founded recommendations for the establishment of such a college in one of 
these seven states —on a regional basis, cooperatively founded and supported 
by the New England states and New Jersey. 



THE VETERINARY PROFESSION 

While the veterinarian is populany thought of as ti eating pet animals, 
such as cats and dogs, small animal care is only one of the many and varied 
activities of toda/s veterinarian. Members of this profession, through their 
daily contact with and treatment of diseases critical to human welfare, provide 
essential contributions to the medical sciences. Today's veterinarian has 
joined his medical colleagues in the laboratory, the classroom and the com- 
munity to prevent the infection of man from animal sources, to study "animal 
models" of human conditions, to ensure the humane treatment of laboratory 
and other animals, and to Instruct future physicians, veterinarians and other 
health care specialists. The relationship between veterinary and human med- 
icine is Increasingly close and increasingly essential. 

The protection of livestock and poultry, and in turn the protecllon of 
man who relies on these Important sources of food, has long been a respon- 
sibility of the veterinarian through the prevention and treatment of animal 
diseases. Veterinarians also directly protect the consumer by conducting and 
supervising food Inspection services. And they are actively involved In a wide 
variety of research efforts In areas such as aerospace, ecology, pharmacology 
and — most recently — the marine sciences. The graduating veterinarian has 
many exciting and challenging careers from which to choose, all of direct 
service to society. 
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SHORTAGE OP VETERINARIANS 



In 1970. only 13.2 veterinarians were available for every 100.000 persons 
In the United States. In light of the many recent and anticipated developments 
in veterinary rredicine. however, it has been estimated that by 1960. 17.5 
veterinarians vviit be required per 100.000 persons in the nation. This would 
require the availability of over 41.000 veterinarians by that date. Yet it is now 
estimated that, under the most favorable circumstances, only 35.000 of these 
needed veterinarians will be in active practice by 1980 — a net shortage of over 
6.000 veterinarians. New England's and New Jersey's share of this national 
shortage is anticipated to be over 1.500 veterinarians, approximately equal 
to the number of actual practitioners in this seven-state region today. Early 
signs of this shortage are already evident as approximately five job openings 
await each current graduate of a veterinary college. 

The training of veterinarians in the United States is currently the respon- 
sibility of only18colleges ofveterinarymedicine located in 17 states. Together 
these colleges can currently enroll fewer than 1.600 new students annually; 
classrooms are fitted to capacity and thousands of qualified students are 
annually being denied a place. The one new school under development, in 
Louisiana, has had to delay its opening until 1974. And although some expan- 
sion of the present colleges is planned, the availability of funds for such 
expansion is dubious. Given the present and planned educational opportu- 
nities in the nation, therefore, there appears little likelihood of meeting the 
impending regional, let alone national, deficiency of veterinarians unless 
rapid steps are taken to expand such opportunities. 

INTERESTED STUDENTS TURNED AWAY 

For every student accepted by each of these veterinary colleges today, an 
average of five applicants must be turned away. New England and New 
Jersey residents are even further handicapped, however, since: (1) veterinary 
colleges give first priority to their own state residents and (2) regional con- 
tractual agreements between these colleges and certain states without 
veterinary colleges guarantee that second priority falls to the residents of 
these particular states. New Jersey has recently signed two contracts which 
have resulted in a modest increase in the number of its residents being ad- 
mitted for veterinary education; New England has no such agreements. 

Among the 18 colleges of veterinary medicine, only those at Cornell 
University and the University of Pennsylvania have regularly offered much 
hope for aspiring New England and New Jersey veterinarians. Despite in- 
creases in the size of their entering classes, however, these schools too have 
had to cut back on the number of out-of*state students admitted. The result 
of this situation is that very few New England or New Jersey residents can 
currently gain access to veterinary education. Scores have their applications 
denied each year and hundreds are discouraged from even applying. 



OTHER REGIONAL NEEDS 



In addition to professional training, the citizens an<i practicing veterin- 
arians in the New England states and New Jersey are also currently t)eing 
denied a variety of other services regularly provided by veterinary schools. 
Continuing education programs, for example, are generally offered to main- 
tain and increase the competency of the practitioner. Extension activities 
ensure that recent developments in animal health care are effectively dis- 
seminated to the man on the street. And local animal research and the avail- 
ability of local veterinary clinical faculty and facilities for consultations and 
referrals allow for the more sophisticated diagnosis and treatment of animal 
diseases and injuries. 

REGIONAL COLLEGE NEEDED 

The need and justification for a veterinary medical school to serve New 
England and New Jersey rests, therefore, on five quite simple premises: 

• New England and New Jersey face a critical shortage of veterinarians by 
1960. 

• Motivated and qualified New England and New Jersey students are cur- 
rently being denied the opportunity to pursue a career in veterinary 
medicine. 

• The medical/scientific community in the New England states and New 
Jersey provides not only a foundation for such a college, b. ' also the inter- 
disciplinary links necessary for a truly contemporary college of veterinary 
medicine. 

• Practicing veterinarians in these seven states are currently being denied 
the continuing education programs and referral services that a regional 
college would provide. 

• Shared construction and/or operating costs make such a regional college 
economically and logistically feasible for these seven states. 

MAJOR RECOMMENDATIONS 

A regional college of veterinary medicine holding a strong relationship 
to the existing medical community is, therefore, as logical as it is necessary. 
In order to meet the critical present and future need for veterinarians in New 
England and New Jersey, while affording new education, research and con- 
tinuing education opportunities for the seven-state region in this essential 
medical field, the major recommendations of this report are: 

• That a regional college of veterinary medicine 6e established within New 
England or New Jersey to provide an educational program leading to the 
doctor of veterinary medicine degree particularly tor residents of these 
seven states. 
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• Tfmt th0 proposed coll9g0 b9 coop0rBtiv§ly foumM and supporfd by th0 
N0W England 9ft9S and fhw J^rs^y. 

• That th9 MtM CMpiMization and continuhg operational landing of th9 
co//tg# b9 •quifbly shartd by the New England statt and Naw Jaraay. 

• That tha propoaad raglonal collaga of vatarlnary madlelna bo closaly alllad 
with a madlcal school whoaa library, rasaarch and cllnlcaf tacllltlat will 
baavallablaaaanacassarycomplamanttotha yatarlnary madlcal program, 

• That tha tunctlona ot tha propca^d vatarlnary collaga Includa protasslona: 
aducatlon and raaaarch. continuing aducatlon ot vatarlnariana. conaulta- 
tlon and ratarral aar¥lcaa. Md axtanaion actMtiaa. 

Byprovldinothewtafvlctttotheregion'fcurrwtandfuturtpracW^^ 
a regiomil veterinary college would not only ensure better veteiin*iy service. 
, but also better medical and health service for the residents of Haw England, 
New Jersey and the nation. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 
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Veterinary medicine is the health profession that applies the principles 
of the biomedical soences to the prevention, care and alleviation of disease 
and injury in aninnals. The profeuion is also vitaliy concerned with the Mfo- 
tection of human health through the prevention and control of diseases 
transmissible from animals and animal products to man, through resesrch 
in the bionDedical sciences, and through the instruction of future health pro- 
fessionals in areas such as comparative medicine. Its basic concern is the 
protection and Improvement of the health and economic welfare of the 
nation — indeed, of all nations. 

In order to meet the rising demands for veterinary medical services, it is 
^wtimated that the United States will need over 41,000 veterinarians by 1980 
^^mpared to the approximately £5,500 active in the profession in 19?0. At 
present, however, professional education in veterinary medicine is provided 

byonlylScollegeslocated in 17states,andtheoneadditional school planned 
has had to delay enrolling its first class until 1974. Based on the prssent ai^ 
anticipated capacity of these schools to educate future veterinarians, and 
based upon the availability of adequate state and federal funding, only 35,000 
of these needed veterinarians are expected to be available in 1960 — a net 
shortage of over 6,000. 

As serious as this anticipated national shortage is, however, the situation 
in the New England states and New Jersey is even more critical. In 1970; there 
were only 6.3 veterinarians available for every 100,000 residento in this seven- 
state region — five fewer than the national average (Table 1). By the end of 
the present decade, over 3,600 practicing veterinarians will be needed in 
these seven-states compared to the 1 ,567 available in 1970; however, the most 
optimistic projections show that only 2,300 will be available given present 
training capacities — a net shortage of over 1,500 veterinarians in New 
England and New Jersey. Indeed, by 1960 New England's requirements alone 
will surpass the 2,300 veterinarians it is projected will be available to serve all 
seven states. 

The second college of veterinary medicine in the nation, the Boston 
Veterinary Institute, was founded in Massachusetts In 1654, but that state 
has not had a training center for veterinary medicine since 1947. None of the 
other New England states nor New Jersey has ever had one (Table 2). Thus, 
although scores of qualified New England and New Jersey students apply to 
veterinary school annually, most are denied the opportunity to become 
veterinarians because the existing colleges give first priority to in-state stu- 
dents and because of the stiff competition for the few out-of-state places that 
are provided. This situation is further aggravated by the existence of various 
regional agreements that further preclude consideration of New England and 
New Jerseystudents.' The net result is that in the face of a critical shortage of 

'Ptradoxicslly, New England residents receive low priority at r any veterinary schools 
because none of the Nsw England states are part of a regional agreement while New 
Jersey residents receive low priority at several such schools because New Jersey ^las 
recently signed two such agreements. This is explained further In Chapter 4. 
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Table 1. Rank and Number of Veterinarians per 100,000 Population by 
1970 



State* 



IOWA 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

KANSAS 

COLORADO 

Montana 

Wyoming 

Idaho 

MINNESOTA 

Vermont 

WASHINGTON 

Nevada 

OKLAHOMA 

Maryland 

MISSOURI 

North Dakota 

INDIANA 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

TEXAS 

Delaware 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

GEORGIA 

CALIFORNIA 

ALABAMA 

Florida 

Virginia 

ILLINOIS 

New Hampshire 

OHIO 

Utah 

MICHIGAN 
Arkansas 
Kentucky 
District of 

Columbia 
Maine 
Mississippi 
Hawaii 
Tennessee 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW YORK 
Louisiana 
Connecticut 

New England 

New England 
and New Jersey 

North Carolina 
Alaska 
New Jersey 
South Carolina 
Massachusetts 



V eterinarians per 
100,000 Population 



Bank 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



44 

45 
46 
47 
48 



Ratio 

43.7 

32.9 

3'.6 

28.1 

27.8 

27.8 

27.4 

24.0 

21.3 

20.7 

18.7 

18.0 

17.1 

17.0 

16.9 

16.8 

16.0 

16.0 

15.7 

15.2 

14.8 

14.8 

14.4 

14.0 

13.4 

13.3 

13.1 

12.7 

12.5 

12.1 

11.9 

11.9 

11.6 

11.4 

11.4 

11.1 
104 
10.1 
9.2 
9.0 
8.9 
8.8 
8.8 
8.4 

8.4 



8.3 

8.3 
8.3 
8.3 
8.1 
7.1 



Number of 
Veterinarians 
December 31, 1970^ 



1,234 
219 
469 
633 
614 
193 
91 
171 
812 
92 
636 
88 
437 
668 
792 
104 
831 
334 
694 
1,705 
81 
150 
255 
642 
2,667 
459 
886 
590 
1,390 
89 
1,267 
126 
1,030 
219 
366 

84 
103 
223 
71 
354 
1,048 
1,602 
319 
256 

995 



1,587 

422 
25 
592 
211 
406 



Population 
1970^ 



2,825,041 
666,257 

I, 483,791 
2,249,071 
2,207,259 

694,409 
332,416 
713,008 
3,805,069 
444,732 
3,409,169 
488,738 
2,559,253 
3,922,399 
4,677,399 
617,761 
5,193,669 
2,091,385 
4,417,933 

II, 196,730 
548,104 

1,016,000 
1,772,482 
4,589,575 

19,953,134 
3,444,165 
6,789,443 
4,648,494 

11,113,976 
737,681 

10,652,017 

I, 059,273 
8,875,083 

I, 923,295 
3,219,311 

756,510 
993,663 

2,216,912 
769,913 

3,924,164 

II, 793,909 
18,241,266 

3,643,180 
3,032,217 

II, 847,186 

?9,015,350 

5,082,059 
302,173 
7,168,134 
2,590,516 
5,689,170 
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Table 1. (continued) 



State* 



West Virginia 
Rhode /stand 

United States 



Veterinarians per 
100,000 Population 



Rank^ 

49 
50 



Ratio 

5.3 
5.2 
13.2 



Number of 
Veterinarians 
December 31, 1970^ 



93 
49 



26,892 



Population 
1970' 



1.744.237 
949.723 
203.235.298 



'States with cc ' 4C% of veterinary medicine in caps, 

^AVMA. See HEALTH RESOURCES STATISTICS. 1971, DHEW Pub. No. (HSM) 72 1509. 
1971 Edition, National Center for Health Statistics. U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare, February 1972. Includes active and inactive veterinarians. 

'U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population: 1970, GENERAL POPULATION CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS, Final Report PC(1)'B1, U.S. Summary, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1972. 



veterinarians in these seven states, hundreds of New England and New 
Jersey students who are interested in the veterinary profession are dis- 
couraged each year from even attempting to attend veterinary school by the 
c« 3rwhelming odds against them. 

A serious deficiency exists in the medical-scientific community of the 
Northeast — a deficiency made all the more dramatic by the fact that New 
England and New Jersey command among the most outstanding educational- 
medical-scientific resources in the nation in their world renowned institutions 
for higher education, medical training and scientific research. This potential 
for developing an outstanding capability in veterinary medicine while forging 
a strong link with human medicine exists but remains relatively untapped in 
these seven states. 



Table 2. Extinct Colleges of Veterinary Medicine in New England and 
New Jersey 

Name Established Closed Graduates 

Boston Veterinary Institute 1854 1860 0* 

Harvard University 1882 1902 128 

Middlesex University 1938 1947 243 
(Waltham, Mass.) 



* Authorities differ as to the number of bona fide graduates, if any, of this college. 
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2. TODAVSNETERINARIAN 



It is becoming increasingly difficult to Separate veterinary irom human 
medicine because the goals, qualifications and identities of individuals in 
both professions are so similar. They are both essential components of bio- 
medical science — that segment of knowledge, running from molecular 
biology to clinical medicine, dealing with the principles of health and disease 
in living Systems. A biomedical principle may be veterinary medical if the 
ultimate objective is an animal while the same principle may be medical if 
the ultimate recipient happens to be human. Medical pioneer Sir William Osier 
was indeed correct when, commenting on the relationship of veterinary and 
human medicine, he states "there is only one medicine". 

V0fnnary MedicinK Its R0quir9mnts and R9Spon- 
sibiliti9S in R9lMtion to.Th9 Public H9alth, American 
Veterinary Medical Association 

The increasingly apparent relationship between veterinary and human 
medicine may be seen in the varied activities of veterinarians that have a 
direct bearing on human health. Today's veterinarian plays a major role in 
consumer protection through the development of health programs that protect 
against diseases transmitted through food. Similarly, control of animal dis- 
eases that can be communicated to man (zoonoses) and research into the 
causes^ treatment and prevention of diseases that are common to both man 
and animal also form major areas of endeavor in veterinary medicine. Nearly 
every member of the veterinary medical profession, whether engaged in 
private practice, research, regulatory work or any of the other specialty areas, 
constantly encounters disease conditions in animals of which a better under- 
standing contributes to biomedical science and the welfare of mankind. 

CONSUMER PROTECTION 

The protection of livestock and poultry, and in turn the protection of 
man who relies on these important sources of protein, has long been the 
responsibility of the veterinarian through the prevention and treatment of 
animal diseases. Veterinarians also directly protect the consumer from such 
infections as trichinosis and salmonella through food inspection and regula- 
tion. In New England and New Jersey alone, veterinarians are responsible for 
the care of over 25-million head of livestock and poultry valued at over 300- 
milliondollarsand for supervising the inspection of approximately 650-million 
dollars worth of livestock and poultry food products annually. (See Appendix 
A, Tables A-1 to A-5.) 

The province of the veterinarian can no longer be construed even in the 
most popular sense as limited to the animal hospital or livestock farm. Along 
with other members of the population he has moved off the farm to deal with a 
range of problems no less relevantto his profession by being urbanized, join- 
ing with colleagues In the other medical and environmental sciences. 

More animal protein is an issue that veterinarians and other biomedical 
scientists are confronting together in the face of rising population demands for 
food. Genetic and environmental research become of paramount significance 
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as ways are found to increase the nutritional value of foods without creating 
new conditions of protein waste and destruction. And the alarm has only just 
beensounded over the human corruption of food processing through chemical 
and radioactive intervention in the environment. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 

Not yet readily acknowledged by the general public is the close relation- 
ship between human and animal diseases. Under varying circumstances, some 
175 animal diseases and infections are known to be communicable to man. 
Veterinarians in public health programs work to control and prevent such 
diseasesastyphus, rabies, encephalitis, tuberculosisand other such zoonoses. 
Clearly, insofar as animals are a source of both nourishment and relaxation 
for human populations, so can their diseases threaten human survival. 

A world growing smaller by supersonic leaps increases this problem as 
the introduction of "exotic" diseases from other countries endangers livestock 
and. in turn. man. In the 1960*s. several of the world's most devastating live- 
stock diseases spread for the first time to new parts of the globe. For example. 
African Swine Fever, against which an effective vaccine has yet to be found, 
appeared in Europe in 1967 and was subsequently reported as near to the 
United States as Cuba. Although not communicable to man, this is the most 
serious disease threatening the United States swine industry today. And 
Venezuelan Equine Encephalomyelitis, which is borne by mosquitos, actually 
reached the United States in 1971 killing thousands of horsds in the Southwest 
before being brought under control; a milder version of this virus is transmiss- 
ible to man. Through its research and regulatory efforts, the veterinary pro- 
fession safeguards this nation and others from the potential hazards of 
diseases such as these. 

BIOMEDICAL RESEARCH 

Toda/s veterinarian is also actively involved in biomedical research of 
direct importance to human health. For every disease of man. a similar and 
sometimes identical disease exists in some animal species. The study of 
"animal models" of human conditions such as leukemia, multiple sclerosis 
and heart and respiratory diseases has. therefore, become a vital function of 
the veterinary profession. Moreover, an ever-increasing number of veterin- 
arians are required to supervise the humane treatment and proper care of 
the laboratory animals essential for these and other types of research. 

PRIVATE PRACTICE 

The private practice of veterinary medicine is. of course, the role of the 
majority of veterinarians, and will probably remain so (Table 3). Indeed, it is 
the private practitioner who directly protects the animal population, and 
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Table 3. Number of U.S. Veterinarians by Major Activity, Actual as of January 1, 
1970 and Estimated Need by 1980* 



Percent 





1970' 


1980* 


Change 


Major Activity^ 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


1970 to 19i 


Food animal practice 


6,242 


24.1 


6,242 


14.9 


0.0 


Small animal practice 


10,931 


42.2 


21,862 


52.2 


+100.0 


Equine practice 


804 


3.1 


1,608 


3.8 


+100.0 


Laboratory animal practice 


342 


1.3 


704 


1.7 


+105.8 


Zoo animal practice 


40 


G.2 


80 


0.2 


+100.0 


Wildlife animal practice 


14 


0.1 


50 


0.1 


+257.1 


Public health 


276 


1.1 


569 


1.4 


+106.2 


Military veterinary medicine 












(exclusive of laboratory 












animal medicine and research) 


770 


3.0 


462 


1.1 


- 40.0 


Regulatory veterinary medicine 












(other than meat inspection) 


1,227 


4.7 


1,871 


4.5 


+ 52.5 


Meat inspection 


1,885 


7.3 


1,885 


4.5 


0.0 


Industrial veterinary practice 












(exclusive of laboratory 












animal medicine) 


506 


2.0 


1,407 


3.4 


+178.1 


Teaching and research (exclusive 










of laboratory animal medicine. 












public health, and industrial 












veterinary practice) 


1,611 


6.2 


3,222 


7.7 


+100.0 


Other veterinary practice 


477 


1.8 


767 


1.8 


+ 60.8 


Retired 


777 


3.0 


1,166 


2.8 


+ 50.1 



TOTAL' 25,902 100.1 41,895 100.1 + 61.7 



'Adapted from NEW HORIZONS FOR VETERINARY MEDICINE, National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D.C., 1972. 

'This table approximates the distribution of veterinarians by principal practice activity. 
In fact, few veterinarians are involved in a single activity to the exclusion of all others. To 
that extent the apportionment of each individual to one or another classification is artf' 
ficial. For example, of the veterinarians engaged in private practice, 50 percent are engaged 
in mixed practice; that is, they are community practitioners who provide a variety of 
vater;nary services. 

^As of January 1, 1970. Thus the total reported here differs from the 26,892 reported in 
Table 1 as of December 31, 1970. 

^Estimated by the Committee on Veterinary Medical Research and Education of the 
National Academy of Sciences based upon the estimated population increase, anticipated 
changes in the American life style, and the changing character of the veterinary profession. 
Although derived independently, the NAS figure of 41,895 is extremely close to the 41,427 
derived in Table 11 based upon the generally agreed upon need for 17.5 veterinarians per 
100,000 population in 1980. 

^Percents do not total to 100.0 due to rounding. 



thereby also protects the human population* through the detection and 
treatment of animal diseases — whether these animals be large or small* food 
source or recreational. 

While the veterinarian is, perhaps, most popularly thought of as treating 
companion animals such as cats and dogs, actually only about one in four 
veterinarians treat small animals exclusively,^ Although the companion animal 



n'able 3 would suggest that a higher proportion than one in four veterinarians is en- 
gaged In small animal practice because of the inclusion of veterinarians engaged in 
mixed practicf^s as well as those treating small animals exclusively. (See footnote 2. 
Tabled). 
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practice has shown the greatest relative growth in recent years, the com- 
munity or mixed practice still is most common among private practitioners. 
The treatment of companion animals, including horses, is, of course, a major 
concern of a growing segment of the nation's population ^ The practical 
importance of guideand guarddogs is well established, and the psychological 
value of house pets, while not totally understood, is recognized as being of 
definite importance to human mental health and well-being. Indeed, as the 
quality of human health care has improved, so have the nation's companion 
animal owners come to expect concomitant improvement in the care of these 
animals. 



UNTAPPED OPPORTUNITIES 

Veterinary medicine offers, therefore, an ever growing variety of profes- 
sional opportunities. Government service in the Department of Agriculture, 
the animal testing of drugs and vaccines in the pharmaceutical industries, 
specialization in the care of laboratory animals, environmental research 
Including aerospace study, and food animal research to meet population 
expansion through stepped up production of nourishing foods, are all in- 
creasingly important areas of specialization in the veterinary profession. 
Increasing numbers of veterinarians are also being employed to instruct 
future physicians, veterinarians and public health workers in areas such as 
comparative medicine, pathology, epidemiology and preventative medicine. 
And man's last frontier, the sea, has opened up an exciting and virtually un- 
tapped array of opportunities for the veterinarian in marine science and 
medicine. 

This spectrum of opportunities in veterinary medicine is almost totally 
reflected in the professional activities of veterinarians in New England and 
New Jersey today (Table 4). However. New England and New Jersey cur- 
rently have a critical shortage of veterinary manpower, and the prospects of 
improving this situation appear bleak indeed given current and anticipated 
training capacities and the small chance for residents of these seven states 
to attend a veterinary school. As the concerns of veterinary medicine become 
increasingly applicable to contemporary life problems — manmade and 
natural — the New England states and New Jersey can no longer settle for 
having among the lowest ratios of veterinarians to population of the nation 
(Table 1). 



'Usack indicates, for example, that 25.7% of all U.S. households own a dog, 9.1% a cat 
and another 10.4% both a dog and a cat. Also, that "there is a ratio of one horse to about 
every 27 people**, and that . . the horse population may double in the decade of the 
70's.*' See Veterinary Medical Manpower Trends in Indiana with Some National Com- 
parisons, Manpower Report 1971-2, Office of Manpower Studies, Purdue University, 
1971. See also Appendix A. Tables A-5 to A-8. 
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Table 4. Specialty Area and Type of Employer of Veterinarians in New England 
and New Jersey, January 1970^ 



rypeofPrsotlce || |||| §1 H .f| g || || g 

Specialty Area^ 5i5^!!lL5?£?!2i?5^^^JL:I^J5--^ ^ 

Large Animal (LA) Practice 4-- - - 36 10- 13- 54 

Exclusively Bovine 1--- — qi—-.--. 8 

Exclusively Equine 3_-._ — 17 5--1- 26 

Exclusively Porcine - - — 

LA - all species -_--_i3 4- 12- 20 

Mixed Practice 1 2 - 1 - 276 75 - - 2 18 375 

LA -over 50% - 1 - - - 41 9 - - - 1 52 

LA and SA - 50/50 ----- 76 25 - - 1 4 106 

SA- over 50% 1 1 - 1 - 159 41 - - 1 13 217 
Snr>all Animal (SA) Practice 

SA - exclusively 3 1 - 3 - 378 106 1 2 27 20 541 
Regulatory Veterinary 

Medicine - 43 - 23 - 1-2 2-1 72 

Veterinary Public Health 1 1-8 2 1- - 1--14 

Military Veterinary Service - 21-29 — - -- --32 

Other Classes 78 13 - 5 3 8 2 26 90 10 3 238 

Exclusively Poultry 1 2 - 1--- - 3-- 7 

Anatomy — — - - — - - - 

Biochemistry 2 1- - — - 1--. 4 

Microbiology 4 1- 1 — — - 2 3- - 11 

Parasi tol oqy 1- 3-.-. 4 

Pathology 28 2 - - - 1 1 - 20 3 - 55 

Pharmacology 2--- — - -- 1-- 3 

Physiology 4- - 1 1 i_ - 3-- 10 

Radiology - - — - -- -i- 1 

Toxicology 2 1- - __-.-i2-- 15 

Surgery 3----2---21 8 

Fur Bearing Animals — 1 

Lab Animal Medicine 14-.- - 2 2- - 51- 24 

Zoo Animals - - - 

Extension 4 1- — — _ 6 

Diagnostic Vet. Medicine 2--1- 1----- 4 

Pathology. Avian 4 1- - --- - 6 - - 11 

Pathology, Clinical - i-- 1 

Opthalmotogy i--.-!- 2 

Nutrition 1 - 3-- 4 

Clinician 3-- - 2-- 5 

Retired - 1 ----- 24 - - - 25 

Other Vet. Medicine 4 3 - 1 - -- - 26 12 37 

UNKNOWN J, Z- J._9_2J._4j::,25 _46 

TOTALS 88 62 1 1 36 709 195 30 100 42 67 1372 



'1970 AVMA DIRECTORY. Derived from geographic index of veterinarians based on infor* 
mation reported by individual veterinarians. Included are all members of the AVMA and 
those non-members who responded to the 1970 DIRECTORY verification study. (See also 
Tables A-9 and A-10.) 

'Type of practice does not correspond to "Major Activity" as reported in Table 3. The U.S. 
figures reported In Table 3 were derived by the NAS committee by recatagorizing data 
originally presented as above. 
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3. NETERINARY/MEDiOILEDUOITION 
ONLY 18 COLLEGES 



The professional training of U.S. residents to fill the varied and challeng- 
ing roles of today's and tomorrow's veterinarians is currently the respon- 
sibility of only 18 colleges of veterinary medicine located in 17 states; together 
they can currently enroll fewer than 1.600 new students annually (Table 5). 
Tenof these schools were in operation by World War I with an additional seven 
having been founded between 1945 and 1949; the last veterinary school to 
have opened in the U.S. was at Purdue University in 1957. Fifteen of these 
veterinary schools are constituent units of public universities, but even the 
three private institutions — Tuskegee Institute, Cornell University and the 
University of Pennsylvania — receive state support for their veterinary 
programs. 



Table 5. Students Enrolled in U.S. Colleges of Veterinary Medicine, 1972-73* 



Colleges 

Auburn University (Ala.) 
Tuskegee Institute (Ala.) 
California, University of 
Colorado State University 
Georgia, University of 
Illinois, University of 
Purdue University 
Iowa State University 
Kansas State University 
Michigan State University 
Minnesota, University of 
Missouri, University of 
Cornell University 
Ohio State University 
Oklahoma State University 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Texas A&M University 
Washington State University 
Total Enrollment U.S. Colleges 

'avma. 



Ut 


2nd 


3rd 


4th 


Total 


Year 


Year 


Year 


Year 


1972*73 


1971-72 


115 


111 




92 


421 


408 


45 


36 


39 


16 


136 


121 


94 


85 


86 


79 


344 


334 


93 


85 


82 


79 


339 


303 


76 


67 


68 


60 


271 


257 


86 


75 


78 


62 


301 


283 


72 


66 


64 


55 


257 


239 


92 


79 


75 


70 


316 


298 


94 


83 


84 


78 


339 


323 


116 


104 


95 




315 


294 


73 


64 


59 


61 


257 


250 


72 


64 


60 


62 


258 


251 


65 


64 


59 


59 


247 


242 


130 


119 


120 


94 


463 


420 


60 


53 


47 


43 


203 


194 


103 


89 


"77 


79 


348 


321 


128 


128 


126 




382 


384 


66 


56 


59 


61 


242 


227 


1,580 


1,428 


1,381 


1,050 


5,439 


5,149' 



EXPANSION SLOW 

Several of the existing veterinary colleges have plans for expansion, but 
the enrollment increases anticipated are still not sufficient to meet the grow- 
ing demand forplacesorthe increasing national need for veterinarians (Tables 
11. A-14 and A-15). Furthermore, substantial assistance from the federal 
government would be necessary to actualize current expansion plans — an un- 
likely possibility in the immediate future. 
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The only new veterinary school currently under actual development 
in the nation, at Louisiana State University, was to have opened in the fall of 
1972, but is now slated to enroll its first class in 1974. When opened, this, the 
19th college of veterinary medicine in the U.S., will be regionally oriented, 
with the original plan setting aside two*thirds of the first 32 spaces for Lou- 
isiana residents and the remaining third reserved for residents of other South- 
ern states. Proposed schools in Florida, Texas and North Carolina are in 
various phases of "discussion**, but again these schools would, if established, 
undoubtedly serve primarily the Southern states. And although^'a feasibility 
study for a school of veterinary medicine in Wisconsin was completed in 1969, 
the creation of such a school was not assigned a high priority by that state. 

STATE AND REGIONAL PRIORITIES 

Because of their state support, veterinary schools generally tend to give 
first priority to residents of the states in which they are located, thus severely 
limiting the study opportunities for residents of the remaining states. The ex- 
istence of regional agreements in veterinary medicine (Chapter 4) tends to 
further limit the number of spaces available at these schools for residents of 
states with neither a school nor a regional agreement. This is a particularly 
discouraging state of affairs for residents of New England which has neither 
a college nor an agreement. And while New Jersey has recently signed two 
agreements with veterinary schools, this has not automatically increased the 
options open to its residents; several of the schools with whom the state does 
not contract have assigned a low priority for admission to New Jersey res- 
idents, feeling that New Jersey now "has a veterinary school** as a result of 
these agreements. Indeed, only two schools — the New York State Veterinary 
College at Cornell University and the School of Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania — have regularly provided professional education 
for aspiring New England and New Jersey veterinarians. (See, for example. 
Table 6.) 

In the seven years ! have been here I cannot recall a graduate coming from 
New England although there may have been one or two. Some apply but pref- 
erence is normally given to Washington residents and to residents of states in 
our regional compact. 

J. A H$n6%rton. D9tn 
Coli«g« of VtttHnvy M«didn« 
Wtthington SUt* University 

PRE*VETERINARY REQUIREMENTS 

Veterinary colleges require a minimu.nn of two years of college training in 
the physical and biological sciences prior to admission to the four-year pro- 
fessional curriculum. Universities which have veterinary colleges usually 
offer prescribed two-year pre-veterinary programs to meet the specific require- 
ments of their particular colleges. Veterinary schools outside the Northeast 
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ragion frequently prefer thet applicants have completed their pre-veterinary 
program on the same campus although completion of the nre-yeterinary cur- 
riculumonacampusdoesnotguaranteeadmissiontot professional school. 
(The percent of 1970 entering veterinary students w'lO had completed their 
pre-veterinary work on the same campus is shown in Table 7.) 

Students preparing for veterinary school are generally advised to spend a 
minimum of three years in a pre*veterinary or pre-medical program/ Courses 
required for admission are usually available at any college that offers basic 
science coursesinchemistry.physlcsandbiology.For those veterinary schools 
with strict entrance requirements in animal science, however. pre*veterinary 
work can best be completed on a campus which includes a college of agri- 
culture. 

In 1970-71, an in-state student paid from about $550 to $2,700 anually for 
his professional training, exclusive of personal expenses; for an out-of-state 
student, the range was from $1,050 to $3,400 for those gaining admission^ 
(Table 8). To the extent that Now England and New Jersey students must 
travel to find places in programs, their travel and other personal expenses also 
go up accordingly. Additional expense is accrued where such students have 
been required to complete their pre-veterinary programs on the home campus 
of the particular professional program in which they wish to participate. 
Rnancial expediency clearly influences pre-veterinary and veterinary plans; 
therefore. New England and New Jersey students frequently establish res- 
idency in a state with a pre-veterinary/veterinary medical program in order 
not only to enhance their chances of admission but also to effect substantial 
cash savings. 

CONTINUINQ EDUCATION 

Veterinary medical education is actually a three stage process: pre- 
veterinary medicine, professional education and continuing education. In 
addition to professional programs, therefore, the existing colleges of veter- 
inary medicine provide a variety of services for both the practicing veter- 
inarians and the general citizenry of the states in which they are located. 
Continuing education programs, for example, are generally offered to main- 
tain and increase the competency of the practitioner in both general and 
special areas rf practice. These programs take the form of short courses, 
seminars, workshops /ind conferences, and are offered throughout the school 
year by members of the faculty and other qualified personnel appointed for 



^One vettrlnary school already requires three years of college wotk for all applk^ants. 
Also, an increasing percentage of first-year students have actually completed their 
bachelors degree, as illustrated in Table 7. 

KXit-of-state studenU enrolled in a veterinary college through a regional agreement 
are. however, assessed only the in^state tuitk>n. In effect, therefore, the several 
hundred dollar differential between in- and out-of-state tuition affecu only students 
from states with neither a college nor a regional agreement. 
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I that purpose. Abejt I75such prognms were offered by 16 colleges in 1969-70. 
I and were attend b/ nearly 12.000 persons. Several states have already 
5 passed, or are considering passing, legislation to require veterinarians to 
participate in such programs for a specified number of hours as a condition of 
license renewal. 

Although the animal and veterinary science departments of the state 
universities in iMew Er^gland and New Jersey attempt to fulfill the continuing 
education needs of the region's practitioners, they are constrained by a lack 
of clinical personnel and other necessary resources from doing so in more 
than a limited fashion. Similar constraints are also In effect as these univer- 
sities attempt to disseminate information on recent devek>pnr>ents in animal 
health care to the man in the street through their extension activities. These 
sendees are both more effectively and more economically provided by a 
c^lege of veterinary medicine. 



OrHERStMVlCEt 



Three other important services that are regularly provided by colleges 
of veterinary medicine are also lacking in New England and New Jersey: 
local animal disease research, consultations and referrals. Although the veter- 
inary colleges in New York and Pennsyhrania engage in many research 
activities of both national and local imporUnce. disease conditions may reach 
serious proportions in New England or New Jersey that offer little interest to 
these neighboring states: the recent increased incktence of hearlworm in 
dogs in New England is an example. 

In addition to their research and continuing education activities, however, 
the clinical faculty at these colleges become an invaluable resource to local 
practitioners for consultations. Cornell University, for example, fields several 
hundred telephone consultations annually f mm New York State veterinarians. 
The availability of a local veterinary medtoal facility also provides a referral 
service for patients requiring sophisticated diagnostic, medical or surgical 
procedures. At present, practitioners in New England and New Jersey must 
send horses requiring bone and abdominal surgery, small animals requiring 
ocular and vertebral surgery, and difficult skin and cardiology cases to either 
Cornell University or the University of Pennsylvania. A regional veterinary 
college coukJ provide all of these services to the region's practitioners and 
thereby ensure better veterinary service for the region's citizens. 
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4. REGIOM4L KGREE41ENTS FORNETERINNJY EDUQITION 

With only 18 colleges of veterinary medicine to provide professional 
training opportunities for the residents of the 50 states, these 18 institutions 
must be regarded "as national resources despite their state support and pref- 
erence for in-state students. As states without a veterinary college have faced 
a growing shortage of veterinary manpower, despite increased interest in the 
veterinary profession, they have had two options open to them: (1) rely upon 
the admission of their residents to the existing colleges or (2) establish their 
own-educational facility. The former is the least expensive, but it is also the 
least effective method of providing greater opportunities for veterinary med- 
ical education— especially in the face of increasing competition for the limited 
number of spaces available. Clearly, reliance upon existing Institutions is a 
viablesolution only if enrollments are increased and/or there Is assurance that 
a state's residents can and will be accommodated. 

AID TO STUDENTS? 

Given the bleak prospects for significant expansion of the existing 
facilities, any increase in the absolute number of spaces available at the 
existing schools will be minimal at best within the immediate future. Attempts 
to Increase veterinary educational opportunities by direct aid to students, 
while assisting Individual students, do not open up additional spaces. The 
Study Committee on the Feasibility of a College of Veterinary Medicine in the 
State of Wisconsin described that state's experience in this regard as follows: 

The state's policy of non-resident tuition rebates (to a maximum of $500) 
to students enrolled in veterinary medicine has been in effect since 1966. 
Currently 82 Wisconsin residents are receiving financial aid through the 
program IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT THIS HAS NOT INCREASED THE 
NUMBER OF WISCONSIN RESIDENTS ACCEPTED BY COLLEGES OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE (Emphasis in original). 

THE SOUTHERN EXPERIENCE 

In lieu of constructing their own veterinary colleges, therefore, or to 
forestall such construction, many states have moved over the years to 
establish higher admission priorities for their residents at the existing colleges 
through thf pattern of interstate or regional contracts illustrated in Table 9 
and Figure 1 . Various Southern states, for example, have regional agreements, 
through the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), with the veterinary 
colleges at Auburn University, the University of Georgia, Oklahoma State 
University, Tuskegee Institute and Texas A & M University. Under this pro- 
gram, the above institutions serve as "regional" educational centers for the 
South with each of these schools pledged to admit a quota of qual ified students 
from the contracting Southern states. Similar arrangements exist between 
the Western states and the veterinary colleges at the University of California, 
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Table 9. Colleges of Veterinary Medicine and States with which They Have a 
Regional Education Agreement in Veterinary Medicine^ 



1. Auburn University 

2. Tuskegee Institute 

3. University of California 

4. Colorado State University 

5. University of Georgia 

6. University of Illinois 

7. Purdue University 

8. Iowa State University 

9. Kansas State University 

10. Michigan State University 

11. University of Minnesota 

12. University of Missouri 

13. Cornell University 

14. Ohio State University 



15. Oklahoma State University 

16. University of Pennsylvania 

17. Texas A & M University 

18. Washington State University 



Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
No>th Carolina, Tennessee 
Arkansos, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia 

Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon,' Utah, Wyoming 
Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
W\oming 

Marylsnd, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virgifira 



Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon 
Nebraska, North Dakota 



Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia 

Arkansas, Louisiana, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, West Virginia 

Louisiana 

Alaska, Arizona, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Utah, Wyoming 



Louisiana State University has a college of veterinary medicine under development; the 
school plans to open in 1974. At least one-third of the entering class spaces wilt be available 
for the use of other Southern states through the Southern Regional Education Board 



Colorado State University and Washington State University through the 
Western Interstate (Sommission for Higher Education (WICHE). 

Under these arrangements, an accepted student pays his own tuition, but 
at the resident rather than non-resident rate. The contracting state pays a 
flat fee to the institution for reserving the space. During the first 20 years of 
operation of the SREB program, some 8.000 places were reserved for veter- 
inary medical students from contracting Southern states and more than 11 
million dollars in payments was transmitted across state lines in the South. 

Such monies ma^ be used, however, only for the operation and improve- 
ment of instructional programs and/or for increasing student capacity in 
existing facilities. Unfortunately, such agreements are not — nor were they 
Intended to be — a mechanism for expanding facilities; they are simply a 
means for the interstate sharing of existing facilities. A Special Committee of 
the SREB described the South*s experiences under this arrangement as 
follows: 

In the last four or five years the larger number of college students, plus 
Increasingly heavy demands for veterinary medical services, have resulted in 
much larger pre-veterlnary classes. The five SREB veterinary medical schools 
have more student demand than they can currently handle. The veterinary 
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medical school Classrooms in the South are filled. In each SREB school a large 
number of applicants are competing for the limited number of spaces avail- 
able. The number of applicants increases each year All the SREB veterinary 
medical colleges haveexpanded some more than others and have shared 
their expanded capacity with SREB as best they could. But each SREB con- 
tracting state desires more spaces than are now allocated, and substantial 
numbers of qualified young people are being turned away at a time when the 
need is for more graduates. 

Accordingly, several southern states have found it necessary to make 
arrangements with Ohio State University directly (not involving SREB) in 
order to secure additional spaces for the training of their residents in this 
area of serious manpower shortage in the South. Unlike the SREB contracts, 
Ohio State University does not guarantee a quota of spaces for residents of 
these states. These arrangements do» however, ensure that applicants from 
these states will be given consideration before other non-Ohio residents and 
that those students accepted will be charged only the prevailing in-state 
tuition, with the sending state providing a cost-of-education subsidy to the 
University. (A sample memorandum of agreement with Ohio State Univer- 
sity appears in Appendix B.) 

OTHER AGREEMENTS 

Similar arrangements exist between individual states and individual 
colleges of veterinary medicine across the nation. New Jersey has recently 
signed two such agreements, but no such opportu nity is afforded New England 
students at present.^OhioStateUniversityhasexpresseda willingness to enter 
into an agreement(s) with the New England states under the same conditions 
prevailing for other contracting states (including New Jersey), but as yet no 
state in New England has concluded such an agreement. 

Since no new spaces are directly created through such agreements, two 
important points should be noted. First, since quotas are generally not 
guaranteed, such arrangements can only be seen as stop-gap measures that 
may — or may not — provide professional education for a few additional 
residents of the contracting state. For example, the number of additional 
students from New England that might be enrolled in this manner would 
certainly not significantly affect the veterinary manpower shortage facing 
New England. Second, signing such an agreement might — as has been New 
Jersey's experience ~ further prejudice the remaining institutions against a 
state's residents since the need for educating those individuals Is now being 
met in another way. (This was briefly reviewed in Chapter 3, page 21 .) 

The Implications for New England and New Jersey thus become critical 
as potential places for residents of these states increasingly vanish under 
pressures to serve students who reside in the home state of the veterinary 



'NEBHE does, however, administer a program to expand higher educational oppor* 
tunities in various other fields of study through the interstate use of existing higher 
educational facilities. This program is described in Appendix C. 
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cottegesand through priorities established by contractual obligations between 
particular institutions and clusters or compacts of states. 

... at) selectees have been residents of Texas and states which have regronal 
contracts. None have come from the New England states. 

Atvin A. Pric«. Dtf n 

Coii*g« of V^ttrintry M«dtcin« 

T*xM A A M Univ«rtity 

In a profession where there are (on the average) more than five positions 
available for every graduate, such increasing denial of opportunity to qualified 
and motivated young people would appear to fly in the face of the most simple 
logic. 
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5, CRITIOIL SHORTAGE OFNIETERIISMRIKNS 



NATIONAL DEFICIT 

Approximately 27.000 veterinarians were located in the United States 
in 1970, although only about 25,500 are estimated to have been active in 
their profession. Stated another way, there were about 13.2 veterinarians in 
the nation per 100,000 population. Based upon the current supply and 
demand, as well as r)ew developments in veterinary medicine, however, it is 
anticipated that by 1980 there should be 17.5 veterinarians per 100,000 
population^ or over 41 ,000 veterinarians to serve an estimated U.S. population 
of 237 million. Given present and projected educational capabilities and 
future replacement needs due to deaths, it is estimated in Table 10 that only 
35,000 active veterinarians will be available by 1980. As Table 11 illustrates, 
this will result in a national shortage of at least 6.000 professionally prepared 
personnel in 1980. 



Table 10. Estimated Supply of Veterinarians In the United States. 1970-80' 













of US, 


Losses from 






\/0t0rtn$ry 


the Profession 


VetennBrkns, December 31 


Yetr 


Schools 


due to Deaths 


Tote/ Active^ 


1970 
1975 
1980 


1,206 
6,471* 
7,627* 


1,870* 
2,200* 


26,900 25,500 
3\500 29,900 
36,900 35,000 



*$•• T«W» A«16. Th« •tttmam here art roundad and thtrafora ara not aquai to thota in 
Tabia A<1 5. 



'Exact data on tha numbar who ara activa in tha profatslon ara not avallabta. Tha numbar 
activa ithara attimatad at 95 parcant of tha total. 

*Flva*yaar cumuiatlva flgura. 

REGIONAL NEED 

Projections for New England and New Jersey indicate a situation even 
more critical than that for the U.S. With a total population of 19 million, there 
are currently only 1.587 veterinarians or 8.3 per 100,000 population in these 

'Requirements for veterinary manpower were presented In the AVMA statement In 
March 1968 at the U.S. Senate Hearings on the Health Manpower Act of 1968. Needs 
are based on comprehensive studies, such as the 1960 and 1961 reports prepared for the 
U.S. Senate Committee on Government Operations, which consider the nature and 
significance of veterinary medicine in relation to veterinary activities of agencies of 
the Federal. State and local governments, of private groups, and of inter-govemmental 
organizations. Additional information appears In the 1966 Hearings on the Construction 
of Veterinary Medical Facilities and the Health Professions Personnel bills before the 
Congress. The findings of the National Academy of Sciences* Committee on Veterinary 
Medical Research and Education also confirm these overall requirements for veterinary 
manpower, as Illustrated in Table 3. 
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Table 11. Number of Veterinarians by Year in the United States: Projected Need 
and Predicted Shortage* 











Veterinarians 






Veterinarians 


per 100,000 




Population 


Available 




Population 




(1000V 


Total 


Active 


Total 


Active 


1900 


75,995 


9,000 (est.) 




11.8 




1910 


85,228 


12,000 (est.) 




14.1 




1920 


106,022 


12,238 




11.5 




1930 


123,202 


11,093 




9.0 




1940 


132,165 


11,241 




8.5 




1950 


151,326 


14,597 




9.6 




1960 


179.323 


20,456 




11.4 


12.5 


1970 


203,235 


26,892 


25,500 


13.2 


1975 


218,177* 


31,500 


29,900 


14.4 


13.7 


1980 


236.725* 


36,900 


35,000 


15.6 


14.8 



Projected 
Need 
(17.5/ 

100.000) 



Net 
Shortage^ 



35.566 
38,181 
41.427 



10,066 
8,281 
6,427 



'For 1900 to 1960, VETERINARY MEDICINE EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN, Report 
of tht Study Commltto on th« F««$ibiiitv of E$t«blii>tfng a CoII#g« of Veterinary Medicine 
in the State of Wisconsin, February 1969. For 1970. see Table 1. For 1975 and 1980, see 
Table 10 or A-1 5. 

^Projected need minus estimated number of active veterinarians available. 

*US Bureau of the Census. CURRENT POPULATION REPDRTS, Series P-25, No. 470. 
''Projections of the Population of the United States, by Age and Sax: 1970 to 2020,' 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1971. 



seven states — five fewer than the national ratio and less than half as many 
as prescribed as necessary by the end of the present decade. 

Based on national projections for the number of new veterinarians 
graduating annually and on the assumption that New England and New 
Jersey can continue to recruit these new veterinarians as successfully as 
during the recent past, approximately 2.300 veterinarians will be available in 
this seven-state region in 1980 to serve an estimated population of 22 million* 
(Tables 12 and A-16). While these estimates indicate that 10.5 veterinarians 
would then be available per 100.000 population in the region — compared to 
only8,3in 1970— this figure is not only still far short of the 17.5 recommended 
as necessary by the end of the decade, but is also still well below the 1970 
national ratio of 13.2, which ratio will itself have increased to 15.6 by 1980. 

Table 12 and Figure 2 show the projected shortage of veterinarians in 
New England and New Jersey by 1980. given three possible **goals" or assump* 
tions regarding the need for veterinarians in these states. If it is assumed 
that the recommended national goal of 17.5 veterinarians per 100,000 pop- 



•While the regional loss to the profession due to deaths was also estimated in deriving 
these figures (see Table A-16), It was not possible to estimate the migration of veter- 
inarians (which does not affect gross/national projections but which does have a strong 
influence upon state and regional estimates) due to the lack of data. Furthermore, these 
figures are based upon the most optimistic estimates of the number of graduating 
veterinarians and upon a very optimistic assumption regarding the region's ability to 
attract these graduates. Obviously, therefore, these figures present the best picture of 
how many veterinarians will be available by 1980. and all subsequent estimates of the 
shortage of veterinarians likely by 1980 are conservative ones. 
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Table 12. Number oi Veterinarians in New England and New Jersey: Projected Need and 
Predicted Shortage based upon Three "Needs" Assumptions 

New England and New Jersey 

Net Shortage Based 







Veu. 


^ProJecjedNeed to Attain 


Upon Need For 








Available^ _ 


1970 Pro 'h U,S, 


ideal 


1970 Pro/. U.S. 


Ideal 




Population 


Per 


U.S. ratio ratio 


ratio 


US. ratio ratio 


ratio 


Year 


({.gOO's}' 


Number 100,000 


(13.2) ^tYear^ 


(17.SV 


(13.2}_ that Year 


(17.5) 


1970 


19.015 


1.587 8.3 


2.510 2.510 


3.328 


923 923 


1.741 


1975 


20.413 


1.924 9.4 


2.695 2.939 


3.573 


771 1.015 


1.649 


1980 


22.114 


2.316 10.5 


2.919 3.450 


3.871 


603 1.134 


1.555 








New England On]y 


















Net Shortage Based 






Vett. 


Projected Need to Attain 


Upon Need For 








Avajtabte^^ 


19/0 Pro}. US. 


Ideal 


1970 Prol. U.S. 


Ideal 




Popufetion 


Per 


U.S. ratio ratio 


ratio 


US. ratio ratio 


ratio 


Yesr 


ii,pgoy_ 


Number 100.000 




(ij.sr 


J13.2}^ that Year 


(ir.s) 


1970 


11.847 


995 8.4 


1.564 1.564 


2.074 


569 569 


1.079 


1975 


12.630 


1.213 9.6 


1.667 1.819 


2.211 


454 606 


998 


1980 


13.600 


1.468 10.8 


1.795 2.122 


2.381 


327 654 


913 



Tabia A* 17. 

'Actual for 1970. Tabia A*16 for 1975 end 1980. 

'Se* Tabia 11. Bmd upon eftim«ud tout v*t«rin«ri«nt to b*«v«iUt>l« in the U.S.' 13.2 v«t*rin«ri«n« 
per 100.000 population for 1970; 14.4 for 1975; and 15.6 for 1980. 



ulation should also pertain in this region by 1980, then 3,871 veterinarians will 
be required -* 1,555 more than are projected will actually be available. On 
the other hand, If it is assumed that the ratio in the region need only equal 
the actual national ratio if any given year — even though that average is less 
than the recommended ratio — then in 1980, 3,450 veterinarians would be 
necessary to attain the estimated national ratio of 15.6 that year. Under these 
circumstances, the 2,316 veterinarians projected to be available in New 
England and New Jersey falls 1,134 short of the goal. Finally, if this region 
were to set the rather modest goal of attaining the 1970 national average of 
13.2 by 1980, a net shortage of 603 veterinarians is projected. 



WHAT CAN BE DONE? 



As Table 13 shows, over nine percent of the United States population 
resides in New England and New Jersey, yet under six percent of the nation's 
veterinarians are practicing in these seven states. Even more disconcerting, 
however, is the fact that only 54 residents from these states were admitted to 
a U.S. veterinary school in 1972; and while this represents a modest Increase 
of two over the number admitted in 1970, the actual percent of the U.S. 
first year students coming from these states actually decreased from 3.6 
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percent to 3.4 percent because of the expansion in entering classes during 
this period. 

Unless significantly greater numbers of New England and New Jersey 
residents are accepted by veterinary schools in the future, regional progress 
toward the national goal of 17.5 veterinarians per 100,000 population will 
be increasingly contingent upon the recruitment of persons from outside the 
region, whether recent graduates or experienced veterinarians. The success- 
ful recruitment of such persons will, of course, become increasingly difficult 
given the national shortage of veterinarians, and a job market which already 
presents each graduating veterinarian with an average of five openings from 
which to choose. Even if successful, only modest progress toward the national 
standard is likely with a shortage of over 1.500 veterinarians predicted in 
1980 given the most optimistic assumptions regarding the ability of these 
seven states to attract new graduates. Indeed, the 2,316 veterinarians who It 
is estimated will be available in the seven sutes in 1980 would not quite meet 
the projected need of only the six New England states that year (2.381). 

At the conclusion of a two year study of veterinary medical research and 
education in the United States (which confirmed the anticipated national 
shortage of veterinarians) a committee of the National Academy of Sciences 
recently recommended: 

... that there be still further expansion of existing colleges or more new ones 
built, or both, so as to reduce the anticipated deficit. Th^ n§0d for 0m0rg§ncy 
Mction /arer. wtmn f/»e situation may become more acu^e. can be a w/ded and 
can$id§rBM finBnclBl sa¥ing wllz^d by Mlbrat^ly confronting th§ facts 
Md taking appropriate, prompt action. WE FURTHER RECOMMEND that 
state legislatures and the federal government provide the funds for expansion 
and improvement of facilities for existing colleges and for sufficient new ones 
to alleviate the shortage. (Emphasis added.) 

N$w Horiiont tor Vt^kwy khdiein: 
CommlnM on V«t«f tfwy IMicat RMMfCh 
•nd Education 
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6.>1N>1MRMING\NrsSrE 

What, then, has been the impact on New England*s and New Jerse/s 
aspiring veterinarians of a pattern of access to education wherein: 

• Veterinary schools give first preference to state residents: 

• Regional agreements reserve most remaining spaces in existing and future 
schools for residents of particular states; 

• Limited state and federal funds severely reduce the possibility of existing 
institutions being able to significantly increase present enrollments: and 

• Proposals for new veterinary schools in a number of states appear to be 
indefinitely postponed. 

2ND IN POPULATION; 47TH IN RESIDENTS ADMITTED 

California is the only state with a pop ilation in excess of that of the New 
England states and New Jersey combined. Every individual state with a 
population of 8 million or greater has its own veterinary school and has had 
more of its residents entering a veterinary school than New England ar<d 
New Jersey. Furthermore, as Table 14 shows, several states with populations 
$igniflcMntlylow§rihBt\ that of New England and New Jersey, e.g. Minnesota, 
Kansas and Colorado, have their own schools of veterinary medicine, and 
they train more of their own residents each year than the enrollment of New 
England and New Jersey residents in all 18 veterinary colleges in the nation. 

As Table 15 shows, during the period from 1967 to 1969, an average of 
only 27 entering veterinary students per 100,000 population were from New 
England or New Jersey. Forty-six individual states exceeded this figure, and 
the state of Kansas (which has its own veterinary college) ranked first with 
ten times that number of students (2.73} admitted per 100,000 population. 

TWO OFFER RELIEF - BUT FOR HOW LONQ? 

Most New England and New Jersey residents apply to veterinary pro- 
grams at Cornell Uni*.:.rsity (New York) and/or the University of Pennsylvania. 
These schools have offered the greatest hope of acceptance to these aspiring 
veterinarians in the past and have, in tact, traditionally provided these seven 
states with a significant share of their veterinary manpower (Table 16). These 
schools too, however, are constrained as to the numbers of students they 
can accept. 

During the past eight years we have been able to accept Only one out of 
every seven applicants . . . What it means is that there are a great many young 
people who would like to study veterinary medicine ano wt!o are being denied 
that opportunity. No Committee on Admissions enjoys the task of shattering 
the career objectives of six young people for every one that is admitted. 

Q«org* C. PoppmM. OtM 
Ntw Yofk SttW VM«niUry Coll90t 
Comttt UAi¥tftMy 
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TaMt 14. Rank and PopMtetion by Slata (1970), Numbtr of Rtsidants Entiring « 
Vttariniry School (1970-71, 1972-73) and Gaographteal DIstrilMition of Vatar- 
inarians In tha UnHad Swat (Oac 31, 1970) 

Nymtf of f^nidfnu 

Popufstio^ 1970^ V^mififY Schoot ' Numbf of VMHnsnm 



5toit* fitik Nvmbf 1970-71' 197^73* {ke.3Ul970' 



CALIFORNIA 


t 


ig«953,134 


84 


91 


2,667 










54 


1,587 






10,015^50 


52 


NEW YORK 


2 


18,241,266 


55 


58 


1,602 






11,847,186 


35 


30 


995 


PENNSYLVANIA 


3 


ii,793«gog 


59 


82 


1,048 


TEXAS 


4 


11 106 730 


122 


121 


1,705 


ILLINOIS 


5 


11,113^76 


80 


86 


1,390 


OHIO 


6 


10,652X)17 


100 


106 


1,267 


MICHIGAN 


7 


8,875,083 


84 


98 


1,030 




8 


7,168,164 


17 


24 


592 


Florida 


g 


6,788,443 


30 


34 


886 




10 


5,688,170 


12 


11 


406 


INDIANA 


11 


5,ig3,66g 


60 


63 


831 


North Carolina 


12 


5,082X>59 


19 


23 


422 


MISSOURI 


13 


4,677,398 


51 


62 


792 


Virginia 


14 


4,648,494 


18 


22 


590 


GEORGIA 


15 


4,589,575 


23 


31 


642 


Wisconsin 


16 


4,417^33 


32 


26 


604 

354 


T«nntssat 


17 


3^24,164 


15 


20 


Maryland 


18 


3,922,399 


15 


20 


668 


MINNESOTA 


ig 


3,805,069 


48 


63 


812 


Louisiana 


20 


3,643,180 


22 


18 


319 


ALABAMA 


21 


3,444,165 


38 


38 


459 

636 


WASHINGTON 


22 


3,409,169 


29 


35 


Kantucky 


23 


3,219,311 


24 


21 


366 


Connteticut 


24 


3,032,217 


8 


8 


256 


IOWA 


25 


2,825,041 


63 


70 


1,234 


South Caroli«)a 


26 


2,690,516 


12 


12 


211 


OKLAHOMA 


27 


2,559,253 


33 


45 


437 


KANSAS 


28 


2,249,071 


77 


69 


633 


Mississippi 


20 


2,216^12 


19 


20 


223 


COLORADO 


30 


2,207^ 


33 


54 


614 


Oragon 


31 


2,091,385 


14 


8 


334 


Arkansas 


32 


1^23,295 


7 


11 


219 


Arizona 


33 


1,772,482 


10 


11 


2K 


Wast Virginia 


34 


1,744,237 


11 


5 


93 


Nabraska 


35 


1,483,791 


16 


25 


469 

126 


Utah 


36 


1,059,273 


6 


8 


NawMaxico 


37 


1,016X)00 


10 


8 


150 




38 


993^ 


8 


3 


103 


BhOfklif»nd 


30 


949,723 


1 


4 


49 


HaMtii 


40 


769,913 


1 


3 


71 


District of Columbia 




756,510 


2 


1 


84 


fthwHsmpthin 


41 


737,681 


4 


2 


89 


Idaho 


42 


713,008 


12 


6 


171 


Montana 


43 


694,409 


16 


13 


1«a 


South Dakota 


44 


666,257 


4 


11 


219 


North Dakota 


45 


617,761 


3 


6 


104 


Dalawara 


46 


548,104 


3 


2 


81 
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TaMt 14. (eontimMd) 

Nuffnher of f^w'dinti 
£nmin§9 US, 

PdpoMon f9W Vmrifmy School Numfr of Vmitmhm 



Sut$^ ^mk Nymhor f 970^7 $972-73* DfcSt f970* 



MtvMte 47 488.738 4 2 88 

VWmoflf 48 444,732 2 2 92 

V/yomin9 49 332,416 OS 91 

AlMka SO X2.173 1 1 25 

UnittdStattt 203,23S,298 1«417 1«S68 26.892 



*Sutt with coiltfM of vtt*fin«rv mcdicin* In c»ot> 
'1870 C«n«uf of population. Sm Tabto 1 . 

Vol. 1S8« No. 4, F«bru«rv IS. 1971. 
*AVMA. Sttf Tabto A-12. 
*AVMA. SMTabtol. 

TaMt 15. Rank and Av^raga Numbar of RasklanU par lOu.OOO Population 
Entaring a Vata^inary School in 1967. 1968 and 1969' 



A¥0f999 Number 
^9$$ inming Students 



St$f^ 


(X $00,000)' 


fUnk 


ffar/o 


KANSAS 


22.93 


1 


2.73 


IOWA 


27.74 


2 


2.42 


Wyomina 


3.1 S 


3 


2.09 


COLORADO 


20.43 


4 


2.03 


NtbcMk^ 


14.39 


5 


1.48 


Montana 


6.93 


6 


1.44 


MINNESOTA 


36.47 


7 


1.36 


OKLAHOMA 


2S.20 


8 


1.24 


MISSOURI 


46.25 


9 


1.18 


INDIANA 


^.61 


10 


1.14 


TEXAS 


109.77 


11 


1.09 


ALABAMA 


35.58 


12 


1.04 
.89 


MICHIGAN 


87.39 


13 


Navida 


4.49 


14 


.89 


Idaho 


7.03 


15 


.85 


WASHINGTON 


32.76 


16 


.81 


Miftisiippi 


23.44 


17 


.78 


OHIO 


105M 


18 


.71 


Ntw Maxico 


10.06 


19 


.69 


ILLINOIS 


109.91 


20 


.67 


South Dakota 


6.66 


21 


.65 


North Dakott 


6.27 


22 


.57 


Oragon 


20.08 


23 


.56 


Maryland 


37.54 


24 


.53 


GEORGIA 


45.68 


25 


.53 


Utah 


10.34 


26 


.51 


Wisconsin 


42.21 


27 


.47 


N9W Hsmpihfn 


7.02 


28 


.47 


Kantucfcy 


3:.20 


29 


.46 


Louisiana 


37.26 


30 


.45 


Florida 


61.51 


31 


.44 


Oalawara 


5.34 


32 


.43 
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Table 15. (continued) 

Average Number 



; ggg En tering Studen ts 

Population Pigr Year/100.0 00 



State^ 


100.000P 


Rank 


Ratio 


Tennessee 


39.75 


33 


.43 


CALIFORNIA 


193.00 


34 


.40 


PENNSYLVANIA 


117.28 


35 


.38 


South Carolina 


26.64 


36 


.38 


Virginia 


49.95 


37 


.36 


Arizona 


16.63 


38 


.36 


Connecticut 


29.63 


39 


.33 


North Carolina 


51.22 


40 


.33 


West Virginia 


18.02 


41 


.33 


Rhode Island 


9.14 


42 


.32 


Arkansas 


19.86 


43 


.31 


Maine 


9.76 


44 


.30 


NEW YORK 


180.78 


45 


.30 


District of Cobmbia 


8.09 




.28 


New Jersey 


70.93 


46 


.27 


New England & New Jersey 


185.42 




.27 


New England 


114.49 




-26 


Vermont 


4.25 


47 


.23 


Massachusetts 


54.69 


48 


.19 


Hawaii 


7.80 


49 


.16 


Alaska 


2.74 


50 


.10 


United States 


1,998.62 




.73 



'Adapted from NEW HORIZONS FOR VETERINARY MEDICINE. National Academy of 
Sciences, Washmgton. D.C.. 1972. 

^States with colleges of veterinary medicine in caps. 

^Estimate! see STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES. 1970. 



As a further example of the increasing difficulty New England and New 
Jersey residents face in gaining access to veterinary school, it is useful to 
review recent application and first-year enrollment data for these two schools 
in particular in more detail. 

New England and New Jersey applicants to these institutions face stiff 
competition from other out-of-state students as well as in-state applicants. 
In 1971. for example. 157 New England and New Jersey applicants to the 
University of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine competed with 198 
other out-of-state applicants and 224 in-state applicants. At Cornell. 129 New 
England and New Jersey applicants competed with 130 other out-of-state 
applicants and 350 in-state applicants. The University of Pennsylvania could 
only accept 26 out-of-state students that year (including 14 from New 
England and New Jersey) in an ente. ing class of 87. Cornell accepted 13 out- 
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of-state (8 from New England and New Jersey) students in an entering class 
of 65 (Table 17). 



Table 17. Student Applications to Cornell University and The University of 
Pennsylvania, 1971-72* 



CorntU 





AppUcMtions 


Accepted 


App/icsttons 


Accepti 


Total 


579 


87 


609 


65 


livState 


224 


61 


350 


52 


Out-of-state 


355 


26 


259 


13 


New England and New Jersey 


157 


14 


129 


8 


Connecticut 


23 


2 


26 


2 


Maine 


4 


0 


10 


2 


Massachusetts 


42 


8 


33 


1 


New Hampshire 


9 


1 


10 


0 


New Jersey 


73 


3 


42 


3 


Rhode Island 


4 


0 


3 


0 


Vermont 


2 


0 


5 


0 



'STATEMENT OF NEED FOR VETERINARY MEDICAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS» Department of Veterinary and Animal Sciences. College of Agriculture, University 
of Massachusetts. Amherst, January 12, 1971 (mimeo; updated July 29, 1971). New Jersey 
data obtained from Cornell University and The University of Pennsylvania in correspondence 
dated January 13, 1973 and February 9, 1973 respectively. 

Furthermore, as Table 18 shows, while the University of Pennsylvania 
has significantly increased the size of its entering veterinary class over the 
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Table 18. Composition of Enterinq Veterinary Classes at Cornell University and 
The University of Pennsylvania, 1968-69 to 1972-73' 

Ntw York $t»te Veterinary College 
at Cornell Uni^rsity 



Size of Entering Class 

In-Sute 
Out-of-State 

New England & New Jersey 
New England Only 
New Jersey 



Size of Entering Class 

In-State 
Out-of-state 

New England & New Jersey 
New England Only 
New Jersey 



1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


60 


60 


60 


65 


65 


40 


40 


45 


52 


53 


20 


20 


15 


13 


12 


15 


14 


11 


8 


8 


12 


13 


9 


5 


6 


3 


1 


2 


3 


2 




School of Veterinary Medicine^ 






University of Pennsylvania 




1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


78 


78 


82 


87 


101 


43 


40 


58 


61 


80 


35 


38 


24 


26 


21 


17 


21 


17 


14 


13 


9 


11 


10 


11 


8 


8 


10 


7 


3 


5 



^STATEMENT OF NEED FOR VETERINARY MEDICAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS, Department of Veterinary and Animal Sciences, College of Agriculture, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst, January 12, 1971 (mimeo); updated August 15, 1972 (depart- 
mental memo). New Jersey data obtained from Cornell University and the University of 
Pennsylvania in correspondence dated January 13, 1973 and February 9, 1973 respectively. 
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past five years, this has been primarily to accommodate more Pennsylvania 
residents. And Cornell, which has been able to expand its entering class by 
onlya modest amount, has been forced tosignificantly cut back the number of 
out-of-state students admitted, with a further reduction anticipated. 

Finally, since most New England and New Jersey residents who apply 
to the University of Pennsylvania also apply to Cornell, Table 19 presents 
data on the number of residents from each of these states applying to only 
the former from 1968-69 to 1972-73. During those five years, both the total 
number of applicants and the number from New England and New Jersey 
have doubled. The size of the entering class increased by only about one- 
third during this period, however, and the number of first year students from 
New England and New Jersey actually decreased by about one-quarter. 



Table 19. New England and New Jersey Residents Applying to end Accepted by 
The School of Veterinary Medicine at Th€ Unr«ersity of Pennsylvania, 1968- 
1972^ 





ToUl 


Sfieof 


Ntw Bngfsnd and Naw Janay 








Afipih 


entering 




Ra$idant$ 




Naw Bngtand Residents Only 




cations 


Osss 


Appiiad 


Accaptad 


Rajactad 


Appiiad 


Accepted Rejactac 


1968 


363 


78 


103 


17 


86 


54 


9 45 


1969 


442 


78 


119 


21 


98 


58 


11 47 


1970 


479 


82 


129 


17 


112 


70 


10 60 


1971 


579 


87 


157 


14 


143 


84 


11 73 


1972 


798 


101 


210 


13 


197 


112 


8 104 



New Bngland and New Jersey Applican ts by State 



Year 


CT 


MB 


MA 


NH 


Ri 


\n 




Total 


1968 


18 


4 


20 


4 


6 


2 


49 


103 


1969 


13 


5 


25 


6 


7 


2 


61 


119 


1970 


18 


7 


31 


4 


7 


3 


59 


129 


1971 


23 


4 


42 


9 


4 


2 


73 


157 


1972 


36 


7 


45 


7 


10 


7 


98 


210 



^STATEMENT OF NEED FOR VETERINARY MEDICAL EDUCATION IN MASSACHU* 
SETTS, D«partm«nt of V«t*rinarv and Animal ScUnctt, Collto* of Agricultur*, Univartity 
of MattachuMttt, Amhartt, Januarv 12, 1971 (mlnnao); up>datad August 15, 1972 (depart- 
mental mamo). Naw Jarsav dau obtained from tha Unlvertitv of Panntvlvanla in corrat- 
pondance datad February 9, 1973. 



Of course, the University of Pennsylvania is still able to accept more 
students from New England and New Jersey than Cornell University, but it 
is also more expensive, requiring an estimated total of $5,200 (in 1971-72) 
for the first year of veterinary college. 

Many more veterinarians witi be needed to meet anticipated future needs. 
Presently only two veterinary schools — University of Pennsylvania and 
Cornell University — operate in the most densely populated area of the 
country. Steps must be taken to encourage greater enrollment in veterinary 
schools, for expansion of this facility at the University of Pennsylvania, and 
to consider the possible establishment of a third school of veterinary med- 
icine for the eastern seaboard. 

R§portotth9 Gov§mor's Committ— on 
AQficuHurt 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
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GETTING WORSE, NOT BETTER 



It is difficult to see how opportunities for New England and New Jersey 
residents to attend these two schools can be expected to Improve. And the 
national pattern of veterinary school preference for state residents is much 
more stringent than the admissions policies In New York and Pennsylvania. 



Table 20. Number and Percent of First-year Veterinary StudenU from States 
with a College of Veterinary Medicine, with a Regional Education Agreement 
in Veterinary Medicine, and with neither a College nor an Agreement, 
19721973' 



States ¥^th 
i Coffey 
of Vet Med. 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Washington 

TOTAL 



Fint'Year 
Students 



Stetes with 
a fieg. Agree, 
in Vet Med. 



First-Year 
Students 



States with 
Neither 



38 


Alaska 


1 


Connecticut 


91 


Arizona 


11 


O.C. 


54 


Arkansas 


11 


Oel aware 


31 


Florida 


34 


Maine 


86 


Hawaii 


3 


Massachusetts 


63 


Idaho 


6 


New Hampshire 


70 


Kentucky 


21 


Rhode Island 


69 


Louisiana 


18 


S. Oakota 


98 


Maryland 


20 


Vermont 


63 


Mississippi 


20 


Wisconsin 


62 


Montana 


13 




58 


Nebraska 


25 


TOTAL 


106 


Nevada 


2 




45 


New Jersey 


24 




82 


New Mexico 


8 




121 


N. Carolina 


23 




35 


N. Oakota 


6 






Oregon 


8 




1,172 


S. Carolina 


12 




Tennessee 


20 






Utah 


8 






Virginia 


22 






W. Virginia 


5 






Wyoming 


5 






TOTAL 


326 





First' Year 
Students 

8 

1 

2 

3 
11 

2 

4 
11 

2 
2§ 

70 



% First* Year 
Students 



74.7 



20.8 



TOTAL FIRST-YEAR STUOENTS FROM THE 50 STATES ANO O.C 



4,5 
1,568 



' AVMA. iSf also Tabic A*12.) 

^Oot not include 3 students from Puerto Rico or 5 from outside the U.S. Also, data on the 
geographic Origin of 4 first-year students were not available. 



A much greater capacity to educating veterinarians is needed in the eastern 
part of the United States. We receive hundreds of inquiries concerning ap- 
plication to the veterinary school each year from residents of eastern sea- 
board states. Our admissions policies at the present time prevent our 
consideration for admission of these student^ 

William E erode. Dean 
College of Veterinary Medicme 
Oklahoma SUte University 
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These and other comments from veterinary medical schools across the country 
reflect the same pattern of preference for applicants who are state residents — 
at>out 75% of their enrollments — or residents of states contracting with 
the schools for spaces — another 21% of their space (Table 20). 

Eligibility to attend this School of Veterinary Medicine requires residence 
in one of the six Southeastern states with whom we contract for services. 

J E. Qre«ne. D99n 

School of V«t«rinary Mtdicine 

Auburn University 

Table 21. Number of Applications' to U.S. Colleges of Veterinary Medicine, 
1968-69 to 1972-73^ 



Applications 



First' Year 
Enrollment 



Colleges^ 


1968-69 


1969-70 


1970-71 


1971*72 


1972-73 


197273 


A 


107 


135 


170 


259 


376 


45 


B 


262 


301 


304 


300 


475 


115 


C 


311 


316 


350 


464 


608 


93 


0 


387 


489 


535 


715 


675 


94 


E 


341 


408 


439 


460 


498 


86 


F 


140 


145 


181 


490 


540 


76 


G 


321 


354 


377 


426 


531 


92 


H 


201 


198 


230 


248 


351 


72 


1 


265 


278 


289 


391 


468 


116 


J 


469 


503 


491 


487 


620 


94 


K 


350 


350 


375 


428 


591 


72 


L 


226 


189 


202 


247 


320 


73 


M 


352 


491 


492 


875 


870 


130 


N 


333 


385 


448 


609 


588 


65 


0 


363 


442 


479 


579 


798 


103 


P 


100* 


100* 


100' 


140 


184 


60 


Q 


406 


307 


351 


411 


574 


66 


R 


443 


467 


507 


500* 


523 


128 


TOT A I 


5.377 


5^58 


6,320 


8,029 


9,590 


1,580 



'Applications, not applicants. While many applicants undoubtedly apply to more than one 
institution, it is impotslbte at the present time to determine the (undupllcated) number of 
applicants. 

'Obtained from institutions in response to a telephone survey conducted by the New Eng- 
land Board of Higher Education. 

^Several institutions asked that this data be reported in a confidential manner because of 
the possibility of misinterpreting application trends at a single institution. Thus, letters are 
used instead of names to identify colleges. 

^Actual figure not available. One hundred estimated by NEBHE in light of succeeding 
experience at this institution. 

^Actual figure not available. Five hundred estimated by NEBHE based upon number of 
applications for preceding and succeeding years. 
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The frustration of the qualified New England or New Jersey applicant 
is. of course, still further aggravated by the fact that across the nation for 
every qualified candidate accepted into a professional program, five appli- 
cations are turned down (Table 21). Furthermore, in supplying data on the 
number of applicants to the College of Veterinary Medicine at the University 
of Georgia, Dr. Lester M. Crawford notes that: 
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These figuresdo not include any applications from outside the region served 
by the University of Georgia (Georgia, Maryland, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia). Potential applicants from other states and foreign 
countries are actively discouraged. Nonetheless, the total extra-regional 
requests for applications totaled 3,246 in 1971. 

This pattern too Is common at veterinary schools throughout the nation 
and thus, in addition to those who apply and are rejected, countless others 
from New England, New Jersey and other states without schools or regional 
agreements are annually advised not to even submit an application. 

REQIOrrS STUDENTS PENALIZED 

The Committee on Veterinary Medical Research and Education of the 
National Academy of Sciences offered the following comment and recom* 
mendatlon regarding current admissions patterns: 

The resulting uneven distribution is undesirable in the sense that it denies 
veterinary medical education to many, and that state funds are Invested in 
educating out-of-state students who do not subsequently remain in the state 
that contributed to their training. 

WE RECOMMEND that efforts be made to equalize the opportunity for 
enrollment. The wisdom of estMishing cooperative programs should be 
explored. States without colleges of veterinary medicine and that do not 
participate in regional compacts must realize that they penalize prospective 
veterinary students unless they take positive steps to provide for such ed- 
ucation. A more equal distribution of opportunity would be achieved by full 
cost reimbursement to educational institutions by the states of origin of the 
students. (Emphasis added.) 

The shortage of professional training opportunities for the residents 
of New England and New Jersey has created an alarming waste of potential 
veterinary talent and manpower In these seven states, to say nothing of the 
almost complete frustration of the professional aspirations of hundreds of 
qualified young people. 



m. 



if- 
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7. NEEDED: ANJETERIM4RY CIEGE TO SEFNE 

NEVN ENGMND AND NEVN JERSEY 

STUDENT INTEREST 



I'; 

i 

p:: 
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The numbers of New England and New Jersey students applying to the 
veterinary programs at Cornell University and the University of Pennsylvania 
cannot, of course, be construed as a complete description of the number of 
residents of these states who are interested In a career in veterinary med- 
icine. New England's and New Jersey's colleges and universities offer a full 
range of programs in agriculture and the physical sciences which serve as 
appropriate preparation for professional programs in veterinary medicine * 
There are, therefore, many students who attempt to enter other schools across 
the country, bleak as their prospects are. More Important, perhaps, are those 
students in undergraduate programs, such as animal science, who are dis- 
couraged from even pursuing their career objectives — qualified students 
whose failure to seek entrance Into the veterinary profession is mainly a 
function of coming from New England or New Jersey and the lack of an 
appropriate professional program in these states. As one Animal Science 
department chairman has commented: 

It is our firm conviction that when young scholars are highly molivated 
and academically qualified they should have an educational vehicle to ac- 
complish their career goals. At the present time, students from New England 
are seriously prejudiced, and the future looks increasingly grim as these out- 
of-state schools tend to accept more of their in-state students. 

Thomas w. Fox. Ch$irm$n 

Otp«rtm«nt of Animct «nd Vtttrin«ry Scltnct 

University of M«ssachusttts 

The history of New England and New Jersey applicants to the University 
of Pennsylvania veterinary program (Table 19) indicates that, while no one 
of these states could probably justify a veterinary college for its residents 
alone, the seven states together could easily provide a qualified student body 
more than adequate for a regional college's initial entering class. If con- 
sideration is also given to the total potential pool of applicants ^ the above 
group, plus other qualified but discouraged students In agricultural and pre- 
veterinary programs in New England and New Jersey, plus other under- 
graduate science majors who might develop an interest in becoming veter- 
inarians, plus residents of other states seeking a career in veterinary med- 
icine — the picture changes appreciably. It is not inconceivable that upward 



*The strength of these offerings at public Institutions in New England is augmented 
by the fact that qualified New England residents can easily enroll in the appropriate 
offerings elsewhere In the region through the New England Regional Student program 
(described in Appendix C) if they are not available in their own state. This precedent of 
resource sharing, particularly In agriculture and the sciences, lays strong ground for a 
regional program in veterinary medicine cooperatively founded and Supported. 
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of 500 applicants would emerge for an entering class of 60 to 80 students, 
approximating entering classes of other veterinary colleges in the country.^«> 

REGIONAL NEEDS 

The need and justification for a veterinary medical school to serve New 
England and New Jersey rests, therefore, on five quite simple premises: 

• New England and New Jersey face a critical shortage of veterinarians 
by 1980. 

• Motivated and qualified New England and New Jersey students are cur- 
rently being denied the opportunity to pursue a career in veterinary 
modicine. 

• The medical/scientific community in the New England states and New 
Jersey provides not only a foundation for such a college but also the 
interdisciplinary Wnks necessary for a truly contemporary college of 
veterinary medicine. 

• Practicing veterinarians in these seven states are currently being denied 
the continuing education programs and referral services that a regional 
college would provide. 

• Shared construction and/or operating costs make such a regional college 
economically and logistically feasible for these seven states. 

NATIONAL SUPPORT 

In addition, the veterinary medical school deans around the nation have 
voiced their support for establishment of a school in the Northeast, indicating 
no fear of competition and. in fact, some relief at the prospect of no longer 
having to discourage and/or turn away qualified New England and New 
Jersey students. For example. Dr. Jack J. Stockton. Dean of the School of 
Veterinary Science and Medicine at Purdue University, has written: 

Each year we get many applications from what appear to be exceptionally 
fine students in the New England area. It's rather heartbreaking to have to 
turn down many of our out-of-state applicants and surely on the basis of 
* need, the desire on the part of students, and the number of well trained and 
well qualified applicants available it should be perfectly obvious to those in 
positions making decisions that a school in the New England area would 
more than repay this investment. 

A NECESSITY 

Professional training, the continuing education of practicing veter- 
inarians, consultation services and extension activities are clearly best 



^^consider Louisiana State University, which hopes to admit its first veterinary class in 
early 1974. LSU has not yet begun soliciting applications because Of the uncertainty 
Of the exact opening date; nonetheless, an average of 15 inquiries is received daily from 
around the nation. 
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provided on a local basis. A veterinary college to serve New England and 
New Jer:>ey would provide essential training opportunities for the seven- 
state region's current and future practitioners, research vital to the region s 
health and other necessary veterinary services for the region's citizens. A 
regional college of veterinaty medicine, holding a strong relationship to 
the existing medical/scientific community, is as necessary as it is logical. 
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8- RECAINvENDATiONS 



Consideration of the status of veterinary nnedicine in New England and 
New Jersey clearly points to a need for more veterinarians than can be 
provided under current conditions. Yet a pool of aspiring veterinarians can 
be identified in these seven states whose career objectives are thwarted only 
by the fact that they are New England and r4ew Jersey residents. 

It is recommended, therefore: 

• That a ngional collage of veterinary madicirie ba established within New 
England or New Jersey to provide an educational program leading to the 
doctor of veterinary medicine degree particularly for residents of these 
seven states, 

• That the proposed college be cooperatively founded and supported by 
the New England states and New Jersey, 

• That the capitalization of the college be a regional effort, 

• That the operating costs for the college, once established, be shared 
equitstOly by the New England sfa.as and New Jersey, 

• That a formula) be devised assuring equitable participation by the seven 
states in capitalization and cparational funding of the college, 

• That the proposed regional codege of veterin ary medicine be closely allied 
with a medical school whose libraty, research and clinical facilities 
will be available as a necessary complement to the veterinary medical 
program, 

• That these alVed medical institutions be located so as to facilitate ready 
accessibility to the region, 

• That the functions of the proposed veterinary college include, in addition 
to professional education and research, the continuing education of 
veterinarians, consultation services, a local referral facility and extension 
activities. 

Establishment of a college of veterinary medicine to serve New England 
and New Jersey will necessitate thorough study of a number of factors. It 
is further recommended, therefore: 

• That the New England Board of Higher Education undertake a study or 
studies to determine: 

— The optimal location for the college. 

The capital and operating costs of an appropriate college, taking into 
account reglormi needs and current regional resources. 
Possible sources of funding — state, federal, and private -* currently 
or likely to be available and the pertinent eligibility requirements for 
such funding. 

An equitable formula(s) for shared participation in the capitalization 
and operational funding of the college by the New England states and 
New Jersey. 

• That a thorough study of existing veterinary college curricula be con- 
ducted through the New England Board of Higher Education to determine 
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tr»nds In 9duc»tional practicts. Such « study should f undBrttkan with 
a vi9w toward tstablishing a contamponry prognm that will afford the 
collaga a firm but flaxibf curriculum to m—t tha prasant and futura naads 
of tha profassion. 

Until such a college has been established. New England and New Jersey 
residents will find it increasingly difficult to gain entry to existing colleges 
It is also recommended, therefore: 

• That tha Naw England statas. through tha Naw England Board of Highar 
Education, undartaka to sacura contractual arrangamants with thosa 
collagas of vatarinary madksina willing to accapt Naw England raskiants 
undar such arrangamants. (Ohio Stata Univarsity. for axampla. has ex- 
pressed such willingnass. Undar tha farms of thair proposad contract 
isaa Appandix B], howavar. thay will not guarantaa a fixad quota of Naw 
England rasidants. Such arrangamants. tharafora. can at bast ba saan as 
a stop-gap maasura to provida a minimal incraasa in tha numbar of ad- 
ucational opportunitias open fo Naw England rasidants until a ragk>nal 
collaga is astablishad). 

• That Naw Jersey continua its own efforts in sacuring such contractual 
spacas for its rasidants (with tha sama nota as abova applying). 

Finally, it is recommended: 

• That tha Naw England Board of Highar Education bring tha findings and 
racommandations of tha prasant and all futura ralatad raports to tha 
attantion of appropriata stata and national offfc/a/s and profassional 
associations, to include: 

— Officials in tha Dapartmant of Haalth. Education, and Walfara; the 
Dapartmant of Agriculture: and the National Institutes of Health: 

— Congressional committees: 

— Members of Congress: 

— The Governor of each New England state and New Jersey: 

— The president of each institution of higher education in these seven 
states: 

— The heads of the higher education planning agencies in these states; 

— The deans of the existing and planned colleges of veterinary medicine: 
end, 

— All eppropriate professional end ley organizations. 
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Table A-1. Cash Receipts from Livestock and Products, 1970 and Value of 
Livestock and Poultry, January 1, 1971. 





Cash Receipts from 


Value of Live- 


Production and Inven 




Livestock 


and 


stocl( & Poultry, 


tory Value of Live- 




Products, 1970^ 


Jan. /, 1971' 


stoc/c and Poultry* 


Stare' 




nanK 


f<9 1,UUU/ 


Ranic 


191,000/ 


Rank, 


United States 


29,595,347 




23,765,015 




53,360,362 




Npuu PnnlanH A 
















648,751 


— 


301,060 


— 


949,811 


— 


New Jersey 


96,920 


43 


48,888 


43 




44 


IVlouu l^nnlsknfA 
i^cw cnyiariu 


551331 


— 


252,172 


— 


804,003 


— 




102,871 


41 


43,120 


45 


145,991 


43 




162,128 


39 


47,229 


44 


209,357 


40 


ivioMacn use lis 


86,693 


44 


39,425 


46 


126,118 


45 


IvcvV naiil^Allli C 


41 ,496 


47 


21,133 


47 


62,629 


48 


nnoQc isidnu 


10,659 


49 


4,732 


49 


15,391 


49 


vcrfTionv 


147,984 


40 


96,533 


40 


244,517 


39 


ALABAMA 


534,547 


20 


340,727 


25 


875,274 


22 


Alaska 


3,108 


50 


3,213 


50 


6,321 


50 


Arizona 


373,227 


26 


226,359 


35 


599,586 


31 


Arkansas 


566,281 


19 


318,807 


29 


885,088 


21 


CALIFORNIA 


1,790,167 


3 


1,142,409 


5 


,,2,932,576 


3 


COLORADO 


921,689 


10 


679,020 


12 


1,600,709 


12 


Delaware 


98,440 


42 


10,442 


48 


108,882 


46 


District of Columbia 














Florida 


395,644 


25 


335,432 


26 


731,076 


26 


GEORGIA 


710,612 


17 


407,018 


22 


1,117,630 


17 


Hawaii 


41,097 


48 


50,487 


42 


91,584 


47 


Idaho 


304,337 


30 


366,144 


24 


670,481 


28 


ILLINOIS 


1,298,782 


7 


761,468 


11 


2,060,250 


9 


INDIANA 


838,149 


11 


497,060 


18 


1,335,209 


14 


IOWA 


2,866,412 


1 


1,763,270 


2 


4,619,682 


1 


KANSAS 


1,223,200 


8 


1,182,068 


4 


2,405,268 


6 


Kentucky 


513,744 


21 


526,737 


16 


1,040,481 


18 


Louisiana 


275,667 


32 


294,361 


30 


570,028 


33 


Maryland 


267,853 


34 


109,849 


39 


377,702 


37 


MICHIGAN 


482,668 


23 


381,263 


23 


863,831 


25 


MINNESOTA 


1,373,087 


6 


911,149 


9 


2,284,236^ 


7 


Mississippi 


513,168 


22 


438,801 


20 


951,969 


20 


MISSOURI 


1,128,560 


9 


1,001,454 


7 


2,130,014 


8 


Montana 


365,990 


28 


658,758 


13 


1,024,748 


19 


Nebraska 


1,445,488 


4 


1,263,450 


3 


2,708,938 


4 


Nevada 


65,975 


46 


124.668 


38 


190,643 


41 


New Mexico 


369,937 


27 


254,206 


33 


62^ 143 


30 


NEW YORK 


815.015 


13 


554,873 


14 


1,369;888 


13 


North Carolina 


625,072 


18 


243,827 


34 


868,899 


24 


North Dakota 


263.:?14 


35 


446,336 


19 


710,250 


27 


OHIO 


768,127 


16 


513,077 


17 


1,281,204 


16 


OKLAHOMA 


824,051 


12 


856,759 


10 


1,680,810 


11 


Oregon 


268,127 


33 


319,064 


28 


587.191 


32 


PENNSYLVANIA 


777,152 


15 


527,971 


15 


1,305,123 


15 


South Carolina 


180,337 


38 


124,898 


37 


305,235 


38 


South Dakota 


811,484 


14 


935,622 


8 


1,747,106 


10 


Tennessee 


438,083 


24 


433,432 


21 


871,515 


23 


TEXAS 


1,945.745 


2 


2,138,620 


1 


4,084,365 


2 


Utah 


182,469 


37 


200,606 


36 


383,075 


36 


Virginia 


334,692 


29 


293,174 


31 


627,866 


29 


WASHINGTON 


291,086 




278,918 


32 


570.004 


34 
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Table A-l. (continued) 



Cash Receipts from 
Livestock and 
Products, 1970^ 



Value of Live* 
stock & Poultry, 
Jan. 1, 197V 



Production and Inven' 
tory Value of Live- 
stock and Poultry* 



State^ 



(ShOOO) Rank 




($1,000) Rank 



West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



84.486 45 
1,379,087 5 
199,940 36 



171,581 
2,499,247 
535,327 



42 

5 
35 



'States with colleges of veterinary medicine in caps. 

^FARM INCOME SITUATION JULY 1971, Economic Research Service, U.S.O.A. Includes 
meat animals, dairy products, poultry and eggs, etc. 

^1971 LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY INVENTORY, Statistical Reporting Service, U.S.O.A. 
Aggregate values for five species: cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens, and turkeys; excludes turkeys 
for Arizona, Florida, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Wisconsin and Wyoming to avoid dis* 
closing individual operations. Hog and pig values of December 1, 1970. 

^Combined cash receipts from livestock and oroducts (1970) and value of livestock and 
poultry (January 1, 1971). 
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Table A-2. Number and Value of Livestock and Poultry on New England and New 
Jersey Farms, January 1, 1971 ''^ 

Number of Head on Farms, in Thousands 





Cattle Hogs 


Sheep 






Total, 


Total, 




and and 


and 






Three 


Five 




Calves Pigs ' 


Lambs 


Chickens 


Turkeys 


Species^ 


Species* 


United Sutes 


114,568 67,540 


19,560 


442,783 


7,462 


201,668 


651,913 


New England and 














New Jersey 


933 257.5 


49.7 


23,715 


39.7 


1,240 


24,995 


New Jersey 


125 I2I.O 


8.5 


4,451 


10.0 


255 


4,716 


New England Only 


808 136.6 


41.2 


19,264 


29.7 


.985 


20,279 


Connecticut 


119 9.5 


4.8 


4,949 


5.0 


133 


5,087 


Maine 


141 10.0 


15.0 


8,459 




166 


8,625 


Massachusetts 


114 89.0 


8.1 


2,831 


19.3 


211 


3,061 


New Hampshire 


71 12.0 


5.3 


1,801 


4.1 


88 


1,893 


Rhode Island 


12 10.0 


1.8 


460 


.8 


24 


484 


Vermont 


351 6.0 


6.2 


764 


.5 


363 


1,128 




Value, in Thousands of Dollars 








Cattle Hogs 


Sheep 






Total, 


Total, 




and and 


and 






Three 


Five 




Calves Pigs^ 


Lambs 


Chickens Turkeys 


Species^ , 


Species* 


United States 


21,146,490 1,578,677 


462,906 


537,352 


39,590 


23,188,073 


23,765,015 


New England and 














New Jersey 


251,365 7,475 


974 


40,972 


274 


259,814 


301,060 


New Jersey 


37,500 3,570 


191 


7,567 


60 


41,261 


48,888 


New England Only 


213,865 3,905 


783 


33,405 


214 


218,553 


252,172 


Connecticut 


33,320 271 


91 


9,403 


35 


33,682 


43,120 


Maine 


33,135 305 


255 


13,534 




33,695 


47,229 


Massachusetts 


31,350 2,537 


162 


5,237 


139 


34,049 


39,425 


New Hampshire 


17,750 360 


111 


2,882 


30 


18,221 


21,133 


Rhode Island 


3,540 255 


34 


897 


6 


3,829 


4,732 


Vermont 


94,770 177 


130 


1.452 


4 


95,077 


96,533 



*Hogs and pigs as of December 1, 1970. 

'1971 LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY IN VENTORY, Statirtical Reporting Service, U.S.D.A. 



^Includes cattle, hogs and sheep. 

* Includes cattle, hogs, sheep, chickens, and turkeys. 

Table A-S. New England and New Jersey Cash Receipts from Farm Marketing, 
1970^ 





Livestock and Products 


Crops 




Total 




($1,000) 


% Total 


($1,000) 


% Total 


($1,000) 


United States 


29,595,347 


60.1 


19,635,874 


39.9 


49,231,221 


New England and 












New Jersey 


648,751 


60.2 


429,233 


39.8 


1,077,984 


New Jersey 


96,920 


38.8 


152,838 


61.2 


249,758 


New England Only 


551,831 


66.6 


276,395 


33.4 


828,226 


Connecticut 


102,871 


61.7 


63,967 


38.3 


166,838 


Maine 


162,128 


63.7 


92,291 


36.3 


254,419 


Massachusetts 


86,693 


51.4 


81,904 


48.6 


168,597 


New Hampshire 


41,496 


76.2 


12,931 


23.8 


54,427 


Rhode Island 


10,659 


51.1 


10,194 


49.5 


20,853 


Vermont 


147,984 


90.7 


15,108 


9.3 


163,092 



'farm income situation JULY 1971, Eeonomie Research Sarvice, U.S.D.A. 
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Table A-S. Number of Livestock in New England and New Jersey, 1970 








Number of Livestock, in Thousands 








Cattle & 


Hoss& 


Sheep & 




gtefe 


Horses^ 


Calves^ 


Pigs' 


Lambs^ 


Total 


United States 


7,200 


1 1 4,568 


67,540 


19,560 208,868 


New England & 
New Jersey 


144.3' 


933 


257.5 


49.7 


1,384.5' 


New Jersey 


32.8 


125 


121 


8.5 


287.3 


New England Only 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


111.5' 
40.0 
25.0 
23.0 
NA* 
6.0 
17.5 


808 
119 
141 
114 
71 
12 
351 


136.5 
9.5 
10.0 
89.0 
12.0 
10.0 
6.0 


41.2 
4.8 

15.0 
8.1 
5.3 
1.8 
6.2 


1,097.2' 
173.3 
191 .0 
234.1 
88.3 
29.8 
380.7 



Estimated U.S. Figure for 1970, see Lisack, VETERINARY MEDICAL MANPOWER 
TRENDS IN INDIANA WITH SOME NATIONAL COMPARISONS, Manpower Report 71.2. 
Office of Manpower Studies, Purdue University, 1971. New England and New Jersey 
figures provided by the respective state departments of agriculture. 

'Cattle and celves, sheep and lambs as of January 1, 1971; Hogs and pigs as of December 1 
USD A* ^^'^ LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY IN VEN TORY, Statistical F eporting Service', 

'Does not mclude the horse count for New Hampshire, which has not conducted a recent 
horse census, 

^Not available. 



Table A-6. Ratio of Veterinarians to Livestock in New England and New Jersey 
1970 



State 
United States 

New England & 
New Jersey 

New Jersey 

New England Only 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



Number of 
Veterinarians ' 
26.892 

1,587 
592 

995 
256 
103 
406 

89 

49 

92 



Number of 
Livestock ^ 
208.868 

1,384.5* 

287.3 

1,097.2* 
173.3 
191.0 
234.1 
88.3* 
29.8 
380.7 



Ratio of Veterinarians 
to Livestock ^ 
1 :7,767 

1:872 

1:485 

1:1.103 

1:677 

1:1,854 

1:577 

1:992 

1:608 

1:4.138 



AVMA. See Table 1. 

Including horses, cattle and calves, hogs and pigs, and sheep and lambs. See Table A-5. 

Based upon the total number of veterinarians available. As Table A-D shows, however the 
number of veterinarians engaged in primarily large animal practice actually vanes a great deal 
rom state to state, closely in relationship to the number of livestock present in the state. 

New Hampshire has not conducted a recent horse census. Thus the horse count for New 
Hampshire is not Included in this figure. 
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Table A*7. Estimate of the Number of Small Companion Animals in New 
England and New Jersey, 1970 



Population, Number of Smalt Animals^ 



State 


1970 


Dogs 


Cats 


Both 


New England and 
New Jersey 


19,015,350 


2,089,599 


1,125,170 


3,214,769 


New Jersey 


7,168,164 


787,710 


424,152 


1,211,862 


New England only 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


11,847,186 
3,032,217 
993,663 
5,689,1 70 
737,681 
949,723 
444,732 


1,301,889 
333,211 
109,194 
625,184 

81,064 
104,365 

48,871 


701 ,018 
179,421 
58,797 
336,637 
43,650 
56,197 
26,316 


2,002,907 
512,632 
167,991 
961,821 
124,714 
160,562 
75,187 



' Based on Llsack's calculations that in 1970 the ratios of small animals to man wer^ 1 dog 
per 9 1 people and 1 cat per 16.9 people for the U.S. See VETERINARY MEDICAL MAN- 
POWER TRENDS IN INDIANA WITH SOME NATIONAL COMPARISONS, Manpower 
Report 71*2, Office of Manpower Studies, Purdue University, 1971. 



Table A-8. Ratio of Veterinarians to Small Animals In New England and New 
Jersey, 1970 

Number of Animals Ratio of Veterinarians to Animals^ 

Type Animals N.E. & NJ. ' NE. Only* OSj N.E. & NJ. NE. Only U.S. 

Dogs 2,089,599 1,301,889 22,497,123 1:1,317 1:1,308 1:837 

Cats 1,125,170 701,018 12,152,186 1:709 1:705 1:452 

Dogs and Cats 3,214,769 2,002,907 34,649;309 1 :2,026 1 :2,013 1 :1,288 

'See Table A ?. 

^J. P. LIsack. See VETERINARY MEDICAL MANPOWER TRENDS IN INDIANA WITH 
SOME NATIONAL COMPARISONS, Manpower Report 71-2, Office of Manpower Studies, 
Purdue University, 1971. 

^Based on the availability of 1,587 vetennarians in New England and New Jersey, 995 in 
New England only and 26,892 in the United States (see Table 1). 
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Table A-10. Type of Employer of Veterinarians in New England and New Jersey, 
January 1970^ 

Tota/s 



Type of 


N,E.& 


New 
















Employer 


NJ. 


England 


Conn, 


Me^ 


Mass, 






YL 


NJ, 


Self Employed 


709 


474 


133 


45 


179 


56 


17 


44 


235 


Private Practice 
Employee 


195 


118 


38 


8 


45 


10 


5 


12 


11 


College or 
University 


88 




22 


3 


29 


5 


6 


4 


19 


Federal Government 


62 


41 


8 


11 


13 


0 


1 


8 


21 


International 
Government 


1 
















1 


State/Local 
Government 


42 


26 


4 


4 


8 


2 


3 


5 


16 


Armed Forces 


36 


21 


2 


1 


16 


1 


0 


1 


15 


Industry Employee 


100 


21 


8 


4 


7 


2 


0 


0 


79 


Retired 


30 


19 


3 


1 


9 


3 


1 


2 


11 


Other 


42 


30 


0 


1 


27 


1 


1 


0 


12 


Unknown 


67 


45 


14 


_5 


19 


« 


J_ 


_5 


22 


TOTALS 


1,372 


864 


232 


83 


352 


81 


35 


81 


508 



'1970 AVMA DIRECTORY. 
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Table A-11. Specialty Area and Type of Practice of Veterinarians in New England 
and New Jersey, January 1970^ 



Totals 



Type of Practice/ 
Specialty Area 

Large Animal Practice 
Exclusively Bovine 
Exclusively Equine 
Exclusively Porcine 
LA - all species 

Mixed Practice 

LA - over 50% * 
LA and SA - 50/50 
SA - over 50% 

Small Animal Practice 
SA — exclusively 

Regulatory Veterinary 
Medicine 

Veterinary Public Health 

Military Veterinary 
Service 

0th er Classes 

Exclusively Poultry 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Microbiology 

Parasitology 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Physiology 

Radiology 

Toxicology 

Surgery 

Fur Bearing Animals 
Lab Animal Medicine 
Zoo Animals 
Extension 

Diagnostic Vet. Med. 

Pathology, Avian 

Pathology, Clinical 

Opthalmoloqy 

Nutrition 

Clinician 

Retired 

Other Vet. Med. 
Unknown 
TOTALS 








New 
















cngianQ 


Conn, 


Me, 


Mass, 


N,H, 


R,l, 




54 


31 


5 




Q 

o 




4. 


Q 
O 


8 


5 


2 










O 

o 


26 


13 


2 




4 


A 
H 


o 
Z 




















20 


13 






4 


o 




C 

b 


375 


295 


77 


42 


83 


41 


9 


43 


52 


43 


4 


7 


3 


5 


- 


24 


1 ud 


oo 
oo 


21 


13 


25 


8 


2 


14 


217 


169 


52 


22 


55 


28 


7 


5 


541 


310 


98 


9 


165 


17 


14 


7 


72 


49 


7 


13 


15 


2 


2 


10 


14 


6 


2 


1 


2 




1 




32 


18 


1 


1 


15 


1 






238 


126 


33 


11 


57 


10 


7 


8 


7 


4 


1 


2 


1 
























4 


2 


1 




1 








11 


8 


2 




3 


1 


2 




4 
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35 


14 


3 


17 






1 


3 


3 


1 










2 


10 


5 






5 








1 


1 






1 








15 


4 


2 




2 








8 


4 


1 




3 








1 


1 








1 






24 


17 


3 




9 


3 


1 


1 


















6 


4 


1 




1 




1 


1 


4 


2 




1 




1 






11 


7 


1 


4 


1 




1 




1 


1 






1 








2 


1 






1 








4 


1 






1 








5 


2 


2 












25 


16 


2 


1 


6 


3 


2 


2 


37 


8 


2 




4 


1 




1 


46 


29 


9 


5 


7 


3 




5 


i;j72 


864 


232 


83 


352 


81 


35 


81 



23 
3 
13 



80 
9 
23 
48 



14 



2 
3 
4 
20 

5 
1 
11 
4 



2 
2 
4 

1 

3 
3 
9 
29 



17 

508 

'1970 AVMA DIRECTORY. Der. from geographic index of veterinarians based on pro- 
fessiOnal specialty codes reported by individual veterinarians. 
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Table A-13. Number of Graduates from U^. Vetennary Schools by Years, 
1900-1972' 



1900-131 1924-128 948- 192 

1901 -141 1925-126 1949 - 554 

1902- 227 1926-121 1950- 792 

1903- 244 1927-109 1951 - 752 

1904- 337 1928-116 1952- 804 

1905 - 364 1929-124 19M - 899 

1906 - 451 1930-170 1954 - 679 

1907 - 458 1931 -189 1955 - 819 

1908 - 566 1932 - 232 - 822 

1909 - 592 1933 - 233 957 - 841 

1910 - 763 1934 - 268 1958 - 850 

1911 -837 1935-324 1959- 8W 

1912- 752 1936-277 I960- 827 

1913- 643 1937-274 1961 - 829 

1914- 689 1938-376 1962- 81« 

1915- 703 1939-424 1963- 810 
1916 - 769 1940 - 452 1964 - 887 
1917-790 1941 -511 1965- 875 

1918 - 883 1942 - 542 1966 - 915 

1919 - 219 1943 - 812 1967 - 1010 

1920 - 394 1944 - 761 1968 - 1076 

1921 -273 1945 - 585 1969-1165 

1922 - 192 1946 - 548 1970 - 1201 

1923 - 223 1947 - 398 1971 - 1240 



1972-1245 



*AVMA. 



Table A-14. Number of US. Schools of Veterinary Medicine, StudenU and 
Graduates: 1949*50 through 1979-80' 

Number of Students 



Aesdemic 


Number of 






Number of 


Yw 


Schoofs 


Totet 


first Yur 


Greduetes 


1949-50 ... 


17 


3,132 




695 


196061 ... 


18 


3,497 


983 


824 


1963- 64 ... 

1964- 65 ... 
196&66 ... 

1966- 67 ... 

1967- 68 ... 

1968- 69 ... 

1969- 70 ... 


18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 
18 


3,727 
3,864 
4,128 
4,378 
4,615 
4,747 
4,863 


1,059 
1,139 
1,243 
1,301 
1,311 
1,311 
1^ 


834 
874 

912 
952 
1,086 
1,166 
1,206 


Projections: 










1970-71 ... 
1971 72 ... 

1972- 73 ... 

1973- 74 ... 

1974- 75 ... 


18 
18 

19^ 

19 

19 


5,057 
5,180 
5,339 
5,709 
5,891 


1,436 
1,446 
1,511 
1,720 
1,720 


1,240 

1,252 
1,278 

i;m6 

1^55 


1975- 76 ... 

1976- 77 ... 

1977- 78 ... 

1978- 79 ... 

1979- 80 ... 


19 
19 


6/)87 
6,228 


1,735 
1,735 


1,427 
1,550 
1,550 
1,550 
1,550 



'8ur«au of HMlth Prottwionf Education and Manpowtr Training, National instltutat of 
Haalth, U.S. Department of Heatth, Education and Welfare, Bethesda, Maryland. See NEW 
HORIZONS FOR VETERINARY MEDICINE, National Academy of Sciences, Weshinoton, 
D.C., 1972. 

'The Louisiana Sute University was originally expected to enroll its first class of veterinary 
students in 1972-73; that opening is now anticipated for late in the academic year 1973-74. 
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Tabit A-15. Estimating the Supply of Vtttrinarians in tht United States, 
1970*1980 

of US. Lo$sm from Toui 

Vfrinsry tht Profession Net Veterinsrisos, 

YfBT Schoofs* Out to De§ths* tncresse Dec mnbH^Sf 

1970 1,206 - - 26,6:^2* 

1971 U40 350 890 27,782 

1972 1,252 361 891 28,673 

1973 1^78 373 905 29,578 

1974 1^ 385 961 30,539 

1975 U55 397 958 31,497 

I97r 1,427 409 1,018 32,515 

1977 1,550 427 1,123 33,638 

1978 1,550 437 1,113 34,751 

1979 1,550 452 1,098 35,849 
1990 1,550 466 1,084 36,933 

*SMTab' i-14. 

•Annuai dttthi wtft t$tim«t«d constrvativeiy as 1^ ptretnt of thost in tht proftssio^i. 

teRi7nw?P?*5'Sc-?gSKftf2f!?^^ publishtd totals Set NEVtf 
n r» VETERINARY MEDICINE, National Academy of Sciences, Washington, 
u.C, 1972. 

'Actual for 1970. St« Tabia 1. Includas active and inactive veterinarians. 



Table A-16. Estimating the Supply of Veterinarians in Kiw England and New Jersey, 
1970-1990 



U0W Grsdustes 



Losses from the 
Profession 





Loceting in the Region * 


OuetoDeetft^ 


Netlncreese 


Yeer 




Mf: Only 




M£. Only 




N.B. Onty 


197C 


83 


94 










1971 


86 


55 


21 


13 


65 


42 


1972 


87 


56 


21 


13 


66 


43 


1973 


88 


57 


22 


14 


66 


43 


1974 


93 


60 


23 


15 


70 


45 


1975 


94 


60 


24 


15 


70 


45 


1976 


99 


64 


25 


16 


74 


48 


1977 


107 


69 


26 


16 


81 


53 


1978 


107 


69 


27 


17 


80 


52 


1979 


107 


69 


28 


18 


79 


51 


1980 


107 


69 


29 


18 


78 


51 



Totai 
Aweilebii 
Dec. 31 



1,587 

1,652 
1,718 
1,784 
1,854 
1,924 

1,998 
2,079 
2,t59 
2,238 
2,316 



995 

1,037 
1,080 
1,123 
1,168 
1,213 

l,2t>l 
1.314 
1,366 
1,417 
1,468 



The 1972 AVMA DiRECTORV indicates that, among the'1,552 repofting. 169 of the veterinarians 
m New England and New Jersey had graduated in 1970 or 1971; lor New England only, 109 of the 
971 reporting had graduated in one of those years (see Table 16). As Table A- 14 shows, a totai of 
1,206 D.V.M.'s were awarded In the United Sutes in 1970 and 1,240 in 1971. Thus, 6.91% of the 
graduates those two years located in Nmv England or N«w Jersey; considering New England onty 
4.46% of those graduates chose this six-state region. Although these parcentages appear to be much 
^SSV than those for the 50's or 60's, they are applied here to the estimated number of graduates for 
'^^^^ ^'^5) in order to astimate the number of n«w veterinarians lilcely to 
establish their practica in Naw England or Naw Jersey. 

'Annual deaths were estimated conservatively as 1.3 parcent as in Table A-15. 
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Table A-18. institutions where New England and New Jersey Veterinarians 
received their Professional Training' 

N.E. 



and N.E. 



Institutions 


N.J. 


NJ. 


only 


Conn. 


Maine 


Mass. 






YL 


Pennsylvania 


353 


179 


174 


47 


9 


81 


20 


7 


10 


Cornell 


343 


97 


246 


74 


29 


64 


26 


9 


44 


Michigan State 


199 


70 


129 


32 


17 


51 


13 


5 


11 


Ohio State 


104 


32 


72 


13 


7 


39 


9 


1 


3 


Canadian Institutions 


81 


14 


67 


13 


17 


13 


13 


3 


8 


Kansas State 


67 


39 


28 


9 


3 


10 




5 


1 


Foreign Institutions 


63 


31 


32 


12 


5 


10 




3 


2 


Middlesex' 


50 


4 


46 


6 




37 


3 






Illinois 


39 


10 


29 


10 


4 


10 


2 


1 


2 


Iowa State 


39 


21 


18 


5 


1 


9 




2 


1 


Texas 


30 


17 


13 


1 




6 




5 


1 


Colorado State 


27 


9 


18 


4 


2 


10 


1 




1 


Auburn 


23 


11 


12 


4 




4 


3 


1 




Oklahoma State 


20 


8 


12 


2 


1 


9 








Purdue 


19 


7 


12 


3 


1 


5 




2 


1 


Washington State 


19 


6 


13 


3 


1 


7 


1 


1 




Tuskegee 


18 


11 


7 


1 




6 








California 


13 


3 


10 






9 


1 






Georgia 


12 


3 


9 


1 


1 


7 








Missouri 


12 


6 


6 


2 




3 


1 






Minnesota 


10 


2 


8 


3 


1 


3 




1 




Ohio' 


3 




3 


1 




1 






1 


Chicago' 


2 




2 


1 




1 








Kansas City' 


2 




2 




1 


1 








Indiana' 


1 




1 - 






1 








McKillup' 


1 




1 






1 








New York American' 


1 


1 
















US. College of 




















Veterinary Surgeons' 


1 




1 






1 








TOTALS 


1.552 


581 


971 


247 


100 


399 


93 


46 


86 



•l972 AVMA DIRECTORY. Includes only those veterinarians who supplied this infor- 
mation. 



'No longer in existence. 

Table A-19. Rank and Number of Veterinarians by State and Number of 
Veterinarians per 100,000 Poputation, 1970, with Rankings for Population 
(1970), Farm Receipts from Livestock and Products (1970), and Value of Live* 
stock and Poultry (January 1, 1971) 

Number of Vets 



December 3 U ]/ets Per flanking A m ong the 
1970. 100,000 Fifty States' 



State' 


Bank 


Number^ 


Population' 


Pop.* 


Receipts* 


Value*- 


CALIFORNIA 


1 


2.667 


13.4 


1 


3 


5 


TEXAS 


2 


1.705 


15.2 


4 


2 


1 


N3W YORK 


3 


1.602 


8.8 


2 


13 


14 


New England & New Jersey 




1.587 


8.3 


{2)' 


n8)* 




ILLINOIS 


4 


1.390 


12.5 


5 


7 


11 


OHIO 


5 


1.267 


11.9 


6 


16 


17 


IOWA 


6 


1.234 


43.7 


25 


1 


2 


PENNSYLVANIA 


7 


1.048 


8.9 


3 


15 


15 
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Table A*19. (continued) 



Number of Vets 
December 3 h Vets per Ranking Among the 



1970. 100,000 fiffy States^ 





Rank 


IwUIIIVCI 


Pmnuisitifin ' 
til Oil Kill 


Pop.* 




Value^ 


MICHIGAN 


8 


1,030 


*. 11.6 


7 


23 


23 


New England 


— 


995 


8.4 




(20)* 


(34)* 


Florida 


9 


886 


13.1 


9 


25 


26 


INDIANA 


10 


831 


16.0 


11 


11 


18 


MINNESOTA 


11 


812 


21.3 


19 


6 


9 


MISSOURI 


12 


792 


16.9 


13 


9 


7 


Wisconsin 


13 


694 


15.7 


16 


5 


6 


Maryland 


14 


668 


17.0 


18 


34 


39 


GEORGIA 


15 


642 


14.0 


15 


17 


22 


lAf A ci_ti liionr^Ki 
WASHINGTON 


ID 


DOD 


18.7 


22 


Ol 


oZ 


KANSAS 


17 


633 


28.1 


28 


8 


4 


COLORADO 


18 


614 


27.8 


30 


10 


12 


New Jersey 


19 


592 


8.3 


8 


43 


43 


Virginia 


20 


590 


12.7 


14 


29 


31 


Nebraska 


21 


469 


31.6 


35 


4 


3 


ALABAMA 


22 


459 


13.3 


21 


20 


25 


OKLAHOMA 


23 


437 


17.1 


27 


12 


10 


North Carolina 


24 


422 


8.3 


12 


18 


34 


Massachusetts 


25 


406 


7.1 


10 


44 


46 


Kentucky 


26 


366 


11.4 


23 


21 


16 


Tennessee 


27 


354 


9.0 


17 


24 


21 


Oregon 


28 


334 


16.0 


31 


33 


28 


Louisiana 


29 


319 


8.8 


20 


32 


30 


Connecticut 


30 


256 


8.4 


24 


41 


45 


Arizona 


31 


255 


14.4 


33 


26 


35 


Mississippi 


32 


223 


10.1 


29 


22 


20 


Arkansas 


33 


219 


11.4 


32 


19 


29 


South Dakota 


34 


219 


32.9 


44 


14 


8 


South Carolina 


35 


211 


8.1 


26 


38 


37 


Montana 


36 


193 


27.8 


43 


28 


13 


Idaho 


37 


171 


24.0 


42 


30 


24 


New Mexico 


38 


150 


14.8 


37 


27 


33 


Utah 


39 


126 


11.9 


36 


37 


36 


North Da^ 3ta 


40 


104 


16.8 


45 


35 


19 


Maine 


41 


103 


10.4 


38 


39 


44 


West Virginia 


42 


93 


5.3 


34 


45 


41 


Vermont 


43 


92 


20.7 


48 


40 


40 


Wyonr>tng 


44 


91 


27.4 


49 


36 


27 


New Hampshire 


45 


89 


12.1 


41 


47 


47 


Nevada 


46 


88 


18.0 


47 


46 


38 


District of Columbia 




84 


11.1 








Delaware 


47 


81 


14.8 


46 


42 


48 


Hawaii 


48 


71 


9.2 


40 


48 


42 


Rhode Island 


49 


49 


5.2 


39 


49 


49 


Alaska 


50 


25 


8.3 


50 


50 


50 


United States 




26,892 


13.2 









'States with colleges of veterinary medicine in caps. 
^Sae Table 1 . 

^Shown in parentheses for NEW ENGLAND and NEW ENGLAND AND NEW JERSEY are 
the relative rankings. For example, (2) Indicates that Only One individual state ranked ahead 
of the muttistate region. 

*^970 Census Of Poputation. Set Table 12. 

'Farm receipts from livestock and products in 1970. See Table A-l. 
^ Value Of livestock and poultry as of January 1, 1971. See Table A-1 . 
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B. S4N\PLE/MEN\OWNDUN\OFAGREE41ENrMSIIlH 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 



THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this ^day 

0^ .1970. by and between the GOVERNING BOARD for 

the STATE OF , party of the first part, and the BOARD OF 

TRUSTEES of THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, party of the second part. 

WITNESSETH, that: 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the laws of the State of the 
Governing Board of has control . management and supervision 

of the financial . business and educational affairs of ; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to such laws the Governing Board is authorized to 
contract with any institution outside the State that offers training in Veter- 
inary Medicine, by the terms of which the Governing Board may obligate 

itself to pay to such institution a stated amount per year for each 

student the institution will agree to accept for education in Veterinary Med- 
icine; and 

WHEREAS, pursuant to the laws of the State of Ohio the Board of Trust- 
ees of The Ohio State University has control and supervision of the financial, 
business and educational affairs of The Ohio State University, and is autho- 
rized to receive the payments to be made by the party of the first part as 
hereinafter mentioned; 

NOW. THEREFORE, in consideration of the premises and the further 
considerations hereinafter mentioned it is mutually agreed by and between 
the parties hereto as follows: 

1. The party of the second part agrees to enroll in its College of Veter- 
inary Medicine those students whose qualifications are 
judged by The Ohio State University Office of Admissions such as to place 
them in a high enough priority for admission. 

2. The party of the second part agrees to permit any student enrolled 
under this Agreement to continue his enrollment in its College of Veterinary 
Medicine until graduation, so long as he maintains the status of a student in 
good standing according to rules and regulations established for all students 
by the party of the second part. 

3. The party of the first part agrees to pay to the party of the second 
part the sum of one thousand eight hundred dollars ($1 .800) for each 
student who accepts an appointment for admission by the party of the second 
part as a student In Veterinary Medicine; and further agrees to pay one 
thousand eight hundred dollars ($1,800) per year for each student until his 
graduation for every subsequent school year at the start of which he is duly 
enrolled by the party of the second part as a student in Veterinary Medicine. 
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All yearly payments due under the provisions of this paragraph shall be paid 
to the party of the second part not later than November first of each year. 

^ The party of the first part, on or before the first day of April of each 
yeat , will submit a certified list of students who In its opinion meet the en- 
trance requirements for the study of Veterinary Medicine established by the 
party of the second part. 

5. The party of the second part shall exercise final and exclusive authority 
over the admission of students so certified to it by the party of the first part, 
and may for any reason it dee ms sufficient refuse admission to any student so 
certified. 

6. The party of the second part agrees to charge each student enrolled 
under this Agreement only such tuition and fees as are charged by it to 
students who are residents of Ohio. 

7. The obligations of both parties to this Agreement shall at all times be 
conditioned upon the appropriation by the legislatures of both states of 
sufficient funds to enable such of the parties hereto to comply with its Agree- 
ment as herein set forth. 

8. Each party reserves the right to terminate this Agreement as of the 
last day of June in any year by giving to the other party at least one year's 
notice of the desire to terminate the Agreement, but any such termination 
shall not affect the obligations of either party with respect to any student 
enrolled prior to the effective date of such notice. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, the parties hereto, by proper resolution or 
order, have approved and ratified this Agreement, and have caused their 
names to be signed hereunto by their respective executive officers, and their 
official seals to be affixed hereto and attested by their respective secretaries, 
this day and year first above written. 

GOVERNING BOARD 
OF THE STATE OF 

By 

ATTEST: 

S9cnt$ry 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

By 

ATTEST: 

Sdcrttary 
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C. NEVN ENGWND REGIONW. STUDENF ROGR4ISK 



This Program is a partial answer to the limitations on opportunities 
for higher education imposed by state boundaries. It represents a serious 
effort by the six New England states to utilize, in the most economic way 
possible, all of the higher educational facilities in this region so as to maximize 
both the quality and accessibility of post-high school training for the region's 
citizens. In this process the Program not only helps to rationalize the alloca- 
tion of scarce and costly resources by state governments and educational 
institutions, but it also directly saves participating students appreciable 
amounts of money by removing the barriers of state residency regulations 
and granting common status for tuition assessments at public institutions. 
At privately controlled institutions, it provides comparable relief to the 
student through the mechanism of state subsidy for the cost-of-education. 
It is an excellent example of the positive values of interstate cooperation. 

The program has been administered from its beginning in 1957 by the 
New England Board of Higher Education, the official agency of the New 
England states for executing the activities authorized by the New England 
Higher Education Compact, in the course of its existence, the Program has 
provided the means whereby several thousands of New Englanders have 
achieved higher edi/caiion and have thus developed both their own and the 
region's economic and cultural resources. 

The Program operates at four instructional levels and under a variety of 
Qround rules. 

It provides access to two-year degree programs at state universities, 
state colleges and public two-year colleges and institutes, in the case of the 
state universities and state college, only those curricula not available in a 
home state are open to the Program. In thecaseof the public two-year colleges 
and institutes, all study programs are open. 

A wide variety of regular baccalaureate degree programs are available 
at the six state universities. Southeastern Massachusetts University, Lowell 
Technological Institute and at most of the state colleges in New England on 
the basis of not being offered in a home state. The same ground-rule applies 
to the scores of master^s and doctoral degree programs open at these same 
institutions. 

In medicine the Program provides quotas of guaranteed places at the 
College of Medicine of the University of Vermont for qualified students from 
four of the six states; Connecticut does not participate. Students admitted to 
this phase of the Program pay only the in-state tuition, while the Board 
reimburses the University of Vermont for a major share of the cost-of- 
education. 

In dentistry the Program provides for a quota of guaranteed places for 
students from the State of Maine admitted to the College of Dental Medicine 
at Tufts University. Participating students are accorded a tuition scholarship 
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covering a substantial part of that charge, while the Board reimburses Tufts 
University for part of the cost-of-education. 

Persons wishing more details about this Program should contact the 
Board at its office at 40 Grove Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts 02181, 
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